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TO THE READER. 



[PBSFIXED TO THE EDITION OF 18M.] 



Pebhafs it would have been- well if tbe author 
had followed his original intenfion, which was to 
leaye out of this edition, as tinworthy of repubuca- 
tion, several of the poems which made a part of his 
previous collections. He asks leave to plead the 
judgment of a literary friend, whose opinion in such 
matters he highly values, as his apology for having 
retained them. With the exception of the first and 
longest poem in the collection, " The Ages," they are 
an arranged according to the order of time in which 
they were written, as far as it can be ascertained. 
JTaw Fork, 184«. 



Mk. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The present edition has been carefully revised by 
the author, and some faults of diction and versifica- 
tion corrected. A few poems not in the previous 
editions have been added 
New York, August, 1854 
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POEMS. 



THE AGES. 



WoEN to the common rest that crowns our days. 
Called in the noon of life, the ^ood man goes. 
Or full of years, and ripe in wisdom, lays 
His silver temples in their last repose ; 
When, o*er the buds of youth, the death-wind blowSt 
And blights the fairest; when our bitter tears 
Stream, as the eyes of those that loye us close. 
We think on wliat they were, with many fears 
Lest goodness die witn them, and leave the coming 
years. 

n. 

And therefore, to our hearts, the days gone by. 
When lived the honoured sage whose death we wept, 
And the soft virtues beamed from many an eye, 
And beat in many a heart that long has slept, — 
Like spots of earth where angel-feet have stepped, 
Are holy ; and high-dreaming bards have told 
Of times when worth was crowned, and faith was kept, 
Ere finendship fflrew a snare, or love waxed cold — 
Those pure ula happy times — ^the golden days of old. 

y 
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Peace to the just man's memory ; let it grow 

Greener with years, and blossom through the flight 

Of ages; let the mimic canyas show 

His calm benevolent features ; let the light 

Stream on his deeds of love, that shunned the sight 

Of all but heaven, and in the book of fame, 

The glorious record of his virtues writ^, 

And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 

A palm like his, and catch from him the hallowed flame. 

IV. 

But oh, despair not of their fate who rise 
To dwell upon the earth when we withdraw! 
Lo I the same shaft by which the righteous dies. 
Strikes through the wretch that scoffed at mercy's law 
And trode his brethren down, and felt no awe 
Of Him who will avenge them. Stainless worth, 
Such as the sternest age of virtue saw. 
Ripens, meanwhile, till time shall call it forth 
From the low modest shade, to light and bless the earth. 

V. 

Has Nature, in her calm, majestic march 
Faltered with age at last ? does the bright sun 
Grow dim in heaven ? or, in their far blue arch. 
Sparkle the crowd of stars, when day is done. 
Less brightly? when the dew-lipped Spring comes on. 
Breathes she with airs less soft, or scents the sky 
With flowers less fair than when her reign begun? 
Does prodigal Autumn, to our age, deny 
The plenty that once swelled beneath his sober eye! 

VL 

Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 
In her fair page ; see, every season brings 
New change, to her, of everlasting youth ; 
Still the green soil, with joyous living things, 
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Swarms, the wide air is full of joyous wings. 

And myriads, still, are happy in the sleep 

Of ocean's azure gulfe, and where he flings 

The restless surge. Eternal Loye doth keep 

In his complacent arms, the earth, the air, the deep. 

YIL 

Will then the merciful One, who stamped our race 

With his own image, and who gave them sway 

(Ver earth, and the glad dwellers on her face. 

Now that our swarming nations far away 

Are spread, where'er the moist earth dnnks the day. 

Forget the ancient care that taught and nursed 

His latest oi&pringt will he quench the ray 

Infused by his own forming smile at first. 

And leave a work so fair sSl blighted and accursed ? 

ym. 

Oh, no 1 a thousand cheerfol omens give 
Hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh. 
He who has tamed the elements, shall not live 
The slaye of his own passions ; he whose eye 
Unwinds the eternal aances of the sky, 
And in the abyss of brightness dares to span 
The sun's broad circle, rising jet more high. 
In Ood's magnificent works his wiU shall scan — 
And loye and peace shall make their paradise with 
man. 

nc 

Sit at the feet of history — through the night 
Of years the steps of yirtue she shall trace, 
And show the earlier ages, where her sight 
Can pierce the eternal shadows o'er their face ; — 
When, from the genial cradle of our race, 
Went forth the tribes of men, their pleasant lot 
To choose, where palm-groyes cooled their dwelling- 
place. 
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Or freshening riTera ran ; and there forgot 
llie truth of heayen, and kneeled to gSds that heard 
them not 



Then waited not the murderer for the night, 
But smote his brother down in the bright day, 
And he who felt the wrong, and had the might, 
His own avenger, girt himself to slay; 
Beside the paSi the unburied carcass lay ; 
The shepherd,' by the fountains of the glen, 
Fled, while the robber swept his flock away. 
And slew his babes. The sick, untended tnen. 
Languished in the damp shade, and died afar from men 



But misery brought in loye ; in passion's strife 
Man gave his heart to mercy, pleading long, 
And sought out gentle deeds to gladden life ; 
Tlic weak, against the sons of spoil and wrong. 
Banded, and watched their hamlets, and ^ew strong 
States rose, and, in the shadow of their might. 
The timid rested. To the reverent throng, 
Grave and time-wrinkled men, with locks aU white. 
Gave laws, and judged their strifes, and taught the 
way of right ; 

* XIL 

Till bolder spirits seized the rule, and nailed 
On men the yoke that man should never bear. 
And drove them forth to battle. Lo I imveiled 
The scene of those stem ages 1 What is there ! 
A boundless sea of blood, and the wild air 
Moans with the crimson surges that entomb 
Cities and bannered armies; forms that wear 
The kingly circlet rise, amid the gloom. 
O'er the dark wave, and straight are swallowed in its 
womb. 
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Those ages have no memory, but they left 

A record in the desert-— comnms strown 

On the waste sands, and statnes fallen and cleft. 

Heaped like a host in battle overthrown ; 

Vast ruins, where the mountain's ribs of stone 

Were hewn into a city ; streets that spread 

In Ihe dark earth, where never breath has blown 

Of heaven's sweet air, nor foot of man dares tread 

The long and perilous ways — ^the Cities of the Dead: 

ziv. 

And tombs of monarchs to the clouds up-piled — 
They perished, but the eternal tombs remain — 
And tne black precipice, abrupt and wild, 
Pierced by long toil and hollowed to a fane ; — 
Huge piers and frowning forms of gods sustain 
The everlasting arches, dark and wide, 
like the night-heaven, when clouds are black with rain. 
But idly sbll was tasked, and strength was plied, 
All was the woi^ of slaves to swell a despot's pride. 

XV. 

And 'Virtue eannot dwell with slaves, nor reign 
O'er those who cower to take a tyrant's yoke ; 
She left the down-trod nations in disdain. 
And flew to Greece, when Liberty awoke, 
New-bom, amid those glorious vales, and broke 
Sceptre and chain with her fair youthful hands : 
As rocks are shivered in the thunder-stroke. 
And lo I in full-grown strength, an empire stands 
Of leagued and rival states, the wonder of the lands. 

XVL 

Oh, Greece I thy flourishing cities were a spoil 
Unto each other; thy hard hand oppressed 
And crushed the helpless ; thou diost make thy soil 
Drunk with the blood of those that loved thee best ; 
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And thou didst driye, from thy mmatnral breast. 
Thy just and brave to die in distant climes ; 
Earth shuddered at thy deeds, and sighed for rest 
From thine abominations ; after times, 
That yet shall read thy tale, will tremble at thy crimes . 

ZYIL 

Yet there was that within thee which has saved 
Thy glory, and redeemed thy blotted name ; 
The story of thy better deeds, engraved 
On fame s nnmouldering pillar, puts to shame 
Our chiller virtue ; the hi^h art to tame 
The whirlwind of the passions was thine own ; 
And the pure ray, that from thy bosom came. 
Far over many a land and age has dione. 
And mingles with the light that beams from God's own 
throne. 

XVHL 

And Rome — ^thy sterner, younger sister, she 
Who awed the world with her imperial frown- 
Rome drew the spirit of her race from thee, 
The rival of thy shame and thy renown. 
Yet her degenerate children sold the crown 
Of earth's wide kingdoms to a line of slaves ; 
Guilt reigned, and wo with guilt, and plagues eam^ 

down. 
Till the north broke its floodgates, and the waves 
Whelmed the degraded race, and weltered o*er their 

graves. 

zix. 

Vainly that ray of brightness from above, 
That shone around the Galilean lake. 
The light of hope, the leading star of love, 
Struggled, the darkness of that day to break; 
Even its own faithless guardians strove to sU^e, 
In fogs of earth, the pure ethereal flame : 
And priestly hands, for Jesus' blessed sake. 
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Were red witli blood, and charity became, 

In that stem 'wor of fomiSi a mockeiy and a name. 



Thev triumphed, and less bloody rites were kept 
Wiudn the quiet of the convent cell ; 
The well-fed inmates pattered prayer, and slept. 
And sinned, and liked their easy penance well. 
Where pleasant was the spot for men to dwell. 
Amid its fair broad lands the abbey lay, 
Sheltering dark orgies that were shame to tell, 
And cowled and barefoot beggars swarmed the way. 
All in their conyent weeds, of black, and white, and 
gray. 

ZZL 

Oh, sweetly the returning muses' strain 
Swelled oyer that famed stream, whose gentle tide 
In their bright laj) the Etrurian yales detain, 
Sweet, as wken winter storms have ceased to chide, 
And all the new-leayed woods, resounding wide. 
Send out wild hymns upon the scented air. 
Lo I to the smiling Amo's classic side 
The emulous nations of the west repair, 
And kindle their quenched urns, and dnnk fresh spirit 
there. 

XXXL 

Still, Heayen deferred the hour ordained to rend 
From saintly rottenness the sacred stole ; 
And cowl and worshipped shrine could still defend 
Ihe wretch with felon stains upon his soul ; 
And crimes were set to sale, and hard his dole 
Who could not bribe a passage to the skies ; 
And yice, beneath the mitre's kind control. 
Sinned ffaily on, and grew to giant size, 
Shielded by priestly power, and watched by priestly 
eyefc 



-■>.■. 



A: Uat the earthquake eame^-the shock, that hiiri< 

To d:!::. in cianT fragmeau dashed and strown. 
The :h^:L.e, "whas* ivx>t» "were in another world. 
An i wh:nse iar^sretchii^ shadow awed our own. 
From niAs y a proud monasde pile, o*erthrown. 
Fear-struck, the hooded inmates rushed and fled ; 
The web. that for a thousand Tears had grown 
O er prostrate Europe, in that day of dnttd 
Cmmbled and fell, as fire disMlTes the flaxen threi 



The spirit of that day is still awake. 
And spreads himself/ and shall not ^eep agam ; 
But through the idle mesh of power shall break 
Like billows o*er the Asian monarches chain ; 
Till men are filled with him, and feel how Tain, 
Instead of the pure heart and innocent hands. 
Are all the proud and pompous modes to gain 
The smile of Ueaven ; — till a new age expands 
Its white and holy wings aboTe the pea<^ful land 



For look again on the past years ; — behold. 
How like Uie nightmare's dreams haTe flown aw 
Horrible forms of worship, that, of old. 
Held, o*er the shuddering realms, unquestioned f 
See crimes, that feared not once the eye of day 
Rooted from men, without a name or place : 
Bee nations blotted out from earth, to pay 
The forfeit of deep guilt ; — ^with glad embrace 
The fair disburdened lands welcome a nobler 

XXTL 

Thus error's monstrous shapes from earth are 
They fade, they fly — ^but truth surriTes thei' 
Earth has no sha^ to quench that beam of 
Each ray that shone, in early time, to li^ 
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The fjBltoring footstep in the path of right, 

Eaeh gleam of clearer brightneas shed to aid 

In man's matorer day his bolder si^ht. 

All blended, Ws.e the rainbow's radiant braid. 

Poor yet, and still shall poor, the blaze that cannot fade. 

XXVIL 

Late, from this western shore, that morning chased 
The deep and ancient night, whidi^rew its shroud 
Cer the green land of groves, the beautiful waste, 
Nurse of fuU streams, and lifter-up of proud 
Sky-mingling mountains that o'erlook the cloud. 
Erewhile, where yon gay spires their brightness rear, 
Trees waved, and the brown hxmter^s shouts were 

loud 
Amid the forest ; and the bounding deer 
Fled at the glancing plume, and the gaunt wolf yelled 

near. 

xxvm. 

And where his willing waves yon bright blue bay 

Sends up, to loss his decorated brim. 

And cradles, in his soft embrace, the gay 

Young group of pp*assy islands bom of him, 

And crowding nigh, or in the distance dim, 

lifts the white throng of sails, that bear or bring 

The commerce of the world ; — ^with tawny limb. 

And belt and beads in sunlight glistening, 

The savage urged his skiff like wild bird on the wing 

zxix. 

Then all this youthful paradise around. 
And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O'er mount and vale, where never summer ray 
Glanced, till the strong tornado broke his way 
Through the gray giants of the sylvan wild ; 
Yet many a sheltered glade, with blossoms gay 
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Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild. 
Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest smiled. 



There stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet that flashed with many ao 

oar, 
Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake. 
And the deer dnA: as the light gale flew o'er, 
The twinkling maize-field mstled on the shore ; 
And while that spot, so wild, and lone, and fair, 
A look of glad and guiltless beaul^ wore, 
And peace was on me earth and m the air, 
The warrior lit the pile, and ^xmd his captive there 

Not unavenged — the foeman, from the wood, 
Bdield the deed, and when the midnight shade 
Was stillest, gorged his battle-axe with blood ; 
All died — ^the wailing babe — ^the shrieking maid^ 
And in the flood of fire that scathed the glade, 
The roofe went down ; but deep the silence grew. 
When on the dewy woods the day-beam played ; 
No more the cabin smokes rose wreathed and blue. 
And ever, by their lake, lay moored the bark canoe, 

xxzn. 

Look now abroad — another race has filled 
These populous bordei*s — wide the wood recedes, 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled : 
The land is full of harvests and green meads ; 
Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds. 
Shine, disembowered, and give to sun and breeze 
Their virgin waters ; the full region leads 
New colonies forth, that toward the western seas 
Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees* 
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xxxm. 

Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the ^ant^s unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race ? 
On, like the comet's way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long untravelled path of light, 
Into the depths of ages; we may trace. 
Afar, the brightening glory of its flighty 
Till the recedmg rays are lost to human sight 

XXZIY. 

Europe is giyen a prey to sterner fates. 

And writhes in shackles ; strong the arms that chain 

To earth her struggling multitude of states ; 

She too is strong, and might not chafe in vain 

Against them, but might cast to earth the train 

That trample her, and break their iron net 

Yes, she shall look on brighter days and gain 

The meed of worthier deeds ; the moment set 

To rescue and raise up, draws near — but is not yet 

zzxv. 

But thou, my country, thou shalt neyer fall, 
Saye with thy children — thy maternal care. 
Thy layish love, thy blessings showered on all — 
These are thy fetters — seas and stormy air 
Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where. 
Among thy gallant sons that guard thee well. 
Thou hiugVst at enemies: who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy, in tiiy lap, the sons of men shall dwell f 
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THANATOPSIS. 

To him who in the love of Nature holda 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ;« 
Go forth, under the open sl^, and list 
To Nature's teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, — 
Comes a still voice — ^Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Tliy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth a^ain, 
And, lost each human trace, surrendermg up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements. 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 
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Tet not to thine eternal resting-plaoe 
Shalt thon retire alone, nor oonldst thon wish 
Gonoh more magnificent. Thon shalt lie down 
"Wi^ patriarchs of the infiEint world — ^with kings, 
The powerM of the earth — ^the wise, the good. 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past. 
All in one mighty sepnlchre. 'Die hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sxm,— 'the vales 
Stretching in pensiTe quietness between ; 
The venerable woods — drivers that move 
In miyesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows g^een ; and, ponred roimd all, 
Old ocean's gray and mcdancholy waste,^ 
Are bnt the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are uiining on the sad abodes of death, 
Tbrongh the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. — ^Take the wings 
Of morning, traverse Barca's desert sands, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound. 
Save his own dashii^gs — jet — ^the dead are tbcre : 
And millions in those sobtudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last deep— the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thon rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 
Will share thy destmy. Tlie gay will laugh 
When thon art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favourite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come. 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes 

8 
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In the foil Btrength of years, matron, and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed many- 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side. 
By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join^ 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
B^ an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dream& 
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THE YELLOW VIOLET. 

When beechen buds begin to swell. 
And woods the blue-bird's warble know, 

The yellow violet's modest bell 
Peeps from the last year's leaves below. 

Ere russet fields their g^een resume, 
Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare. 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mould. 

And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank's edges cold. 
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Tbj parent sun, who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 

Has bathed thee in his own bright hue, 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lipw 

Yet slight thy%>rm, and low thy seat, 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 

Unapt the passing yiew to meet, 
'Wnen lonier flowers are flaunting nigh. 

Oft, in the sunless April day, 
Thy early smile has stayed my waJk ; 

But midst the gorgeous blooms of May, 
I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 

So they, who climb to wealth, forget 
The Mends in darker fortunes tried. 

I C2P^^ them — ^but I regret 
That I should ape the ways of pride. 

And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

ni not overlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright 
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INSCRIPTION FOR THE ENTRANCE: TO A WOOIX 

Strangkb, if thou hast learned a truth which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world '' 

la full of ffuilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough <n all its sorrows, crimes, and cares, 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 
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And view the hannts <d Natizi«. The eafan shade 

Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet hreese 

That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a halm 

To thy sick heart. Thoa wilt find nothing here 

Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men. 

And made thee loathe thy Ufe. Hie primal corse 

Fell, it is trae, npon the unpinning eii^th. 

But not in vengeance. Grod hath yoked to emit 

Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence, these uiades 

Are still the abodes of giaoness ; the thick roof 

Of green and stirring branches is aUve 

And musical with birds, that sing and sport 

In wantonness of spirit ; while below 

The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect» 

Chirps mernly. Throngs of insects in the shade 

Try their thin wings and dance in the warm beam 

That waked them into life. Even the green trees 

Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 

To the soft winds, the sxm from the blue s^ 

Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seemus to enjoy 

Existence, than the winged plunderer 

That sucks its sweets. The mossy rocks themselves, 

And the old and ponderous tronks of prostrate trees 

That lead frt>m knoll to knoll a causej rude 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots. 

With all their earth upon them, twisting high. 

Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 

Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o*er its bed 

Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks. 

Seems, with continuous laughter, to rejoice 

In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 

Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wren 

That dips her bill in water. The cool wind. 

That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee. 

Like one that loves thee nor will let thee pass 

Ungrcctod, and shall give its light embrace. 
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SONG. 

Soon as the glazed and gleaming snow 
Beflects the day-dawn cold and clear, 

The hunter of the west must go 
In depth of woods to seek me deer. 

His rifle on his shonlder placed, 
His stores of death arranged with skill, 

His moccasins and snow-shoes laced, — 
Why lingers he beside the hill I 

Far, in the dim and doubtfnl light. 
Where woody slopes a valley leave, 

He sees what none otit lover might. 
The dwelling of his Genevieve. 

And oft he turns his truant eye, 
And pauses of^ and lingers near ; 

But when h^ marks the reddening sky. 
He bonnds away to hunt the deer. 
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TO A WATERFOWL. 

Whitqeb, midst falling dew. 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Far, through their rosy depths^ dost thou persue 

Thy solitary way f 
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Vaialy the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly limned npon the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side f 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,-* 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere. 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though die dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart 

He who, from zone to zone. 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
lu the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright 
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GREEN RIVER. 

When breezes are soft and skies are fair, 
I steal an hour from study and care, 
And hie me away to the woodland scene, 
Where wanders the stream with waters of green, 
As if tiie bright fringe of herbs on its brink 
Had given their stain to the wave they drink; 
And tiiey, whose meadows it murmurs through. 
Have named the stream from its own fair hue. 

Yet pure its waters — ^its shallows are bright 
With coloured pebbles and sparkles of light. 
And clear the depths where its eddies play. 
And dimples deepen and whirl away, 
And the plane-tree's speckled arms o'ershoot 
The swifter current that mines its root. 
Through whose shifting leaves, as you walk the hill, 
The quivering glinmier of sun and rill 
With a sudden flash on the eye is thrown, 
Like the ray that streams from the diamond-stone. 
Oh, loveliest there the spring days come, 
With blossoms, and birds, and wild bees* hum ; 
The flowers of smnmer are fairest there. 
And freshest the breath of the summer air; 
And sweetest the golden autunm day 
In silence and sunshine glides away. 

Yet fair as thou art, thou shunnest to glide. 
Beautiful stream 1 by the village side ; 
But windest away from haunts of men. 
To quiet valley and shaded glen ; 
And forest, and meadow, and slope of hill, 
Around thee, are loqely, lovely, and stilL 
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LMiely-HBaye when, by fhy rippling tides, 
From thicket to thioket the anffler ^des ; 
Or the simpler comes, with badcet and book, 
For herbs of power on thy bunks to look ; 
Or haply, some idle dreamer, like me. 
To wander, and mnse, and gaze on thee. 
Still — saye the chirp of birdi that feed 
On the riyer cherry and seedy reed. 
And thy own wild mnsio gnsoing out 
With mellow mnnnnr or niiry shont, 
From dawn to the blndi of another day, 
like traydler singing abng his way. 

That fairy nrasio I neyer hear, 
Nor gaze on those waters so green and dear, 
And mark them winding away from sight. 
Darkened with shade or flasmng with ufl^t, 
While o'er them the yine to its thicket <mngs. 
And the zephyr stoops to freshen his wings, 
But I wish tliat fiite nad left me f^ 
To wander these qxdet haunts with thee, 
Till the eating cares of earth shoold depart^ 
And the peace of the scene pass into my heart ; 
And I enyy thy stream, as its g^des along. 
Through its beautiful banks in a tnuuM ofaoiig. 

Though forced to drudffe fm the dregs of msBt 
And scrawl strange wor£ with the bmaatoos psng 
And mingle amonff the jostling crowd. 
Where the sons of strife are subtle and,load^- 
I often come to this quiet place. 
To breathe the airs that ruffle thy face^ 
And gaze upon thee in silent dream. 
For in thy lonely and loyely stream 
An image of that calm life vppwn 
That won my heart in my greener yaan^ 
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A WINTER PIECE. 

The time has been that these wild solitudes, 
Yet beautiful as wild, were trod b^ me 
Ofbener than now ; and when the ills of life 
Had chafed my spirit — ^when the unsteady pulse 
Beat with strange flutterings — ^I would wander forth 
And seek the woods. The sunshine on my path 
Was to me as a friend. The swelling hills, 
The quiet dells retiring far between, 
With gentle invitation to explore 
Their windings, were a calm society 
That talked witli me and soothed ma Then the chant 
Of birds, and chime of brooks, and soft caress 
Of the fresh sylvan air, made me forget 
The thoughts that broke my peace, and I began 
To gather simples by the fountain's brink. 
And lose mysdf in day-dreams. While I stood 
In nature's loneliness, I was with one 
With whom I early grew fiEimiliar, one 
Who never had a firown for me, whose voice 
Kever rebuked me for the hours I stole 
From cares I loved not, but of which the world 
Deems highest, to converse with her. When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, 
And the brown fields were herbless, and the shades. 
That met above the merry rivulet. 
Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them still ; they seemed 
Like Old companions in adversity. 
Still there was beauty in my walks ; the brook. 
Bordered with sparkling frost-work, was as gay 
As with its fringe of summer flowers. Afetr, 
The village with its spires, the path of streams 
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And dim receding valleys, hid before 
By interposing trees, lay visible 
Through the bare grove, and my familiar haunts 
Seemed new to me. Nor was I slow to come 
Among them, when the clouds, from their still skirte 
Had shaken down on earth the feathery snow, 
And all was white. The pure keen air abroad, 
Albeit it breathed no scent of herb, nor heard 
Love-call of bird nor merry hum of bee. 
Was not the air of death. Bright mosses crept 
Over the spotted trunks, and the close buds, 
That lay along the boughs, instinct with life. 
Patient, and waiting the soft breath of Spring, 
Feared not the piercing spirit of the North, 
The snow-bird twittered on the beechen bough. 
And 'neath the hemlock, whose thick branches bent 
Beneath its bright cold burden, and kept dry 
A circle, on the earth, of withered leaves, 
The partridge found a shelter. Through the snow 
The rabbit sprang away. The lighter track 
Of fox, and the racoon's broad path, were there, 
Crossing each other. From his hollow tree, 
The squirrel was abroad, gathering the nuts 
Just fallen, that asked the winter cold and sway 
Of winter blast, to shake them from their hold. 

But Winter has yet brighter scenes,— he boasts 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer knows ; 
Or Autumn with his many fruits, and woods 
All flushed with many hues. Come when the rains 
Have glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach I 
The incrusted surface shall upbear tny steps. 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look 1 the massy trunks 
Arc cased in the pure crystal ; each light spray, 
Noddiug and tinluing in the breath of heaven. 
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U stadded with its trembling water-drops, 

That glimmer with an amethystine light 

Bat roand the parent stem the long low boughs 

Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 

The glassy floor. Ohl you might deem the spot 

The spacious cayem of some virgin mine, 

Deep in the womb of earth-^where the gems grow, 

And diamonds put forth radiant rods and bud 

With amethyst and topaz — and the place 

Lit up, most royally, with the pare beam 

That dwells in them. Or haply the vast hall 

Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 

And fiEules not in the glory of the sun ;— 

Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 

And crossing arches ; and fantastic aisles 

Wind from tiie sight in brightness, and are lost 

Among the crowded pillars. Baise thine eye ; 

Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault ; 

There the blue sky and the white drifting cloud 

Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 

Of Bjpouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 

Ana fixed, with all their branching lets, in air. 

And all their sluices sealed. All, aU. is light ; 

Li^ht without shade. But all shall pass away 

With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks. 

Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 

like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 

Shall close o*er the brown woods as it was wont 

And it is pleasant, when the noisy streams 
Are just set free, and milder suns melt off 
The plashy snow, save only the firm drift 
In the deep glen or the close shade of pines, — 
lis pleasant to behold the wreaths of smoke 
Roll up among the maples of the hill, 
Where the shrill souna of youthful voices wakes 
The shriller echo, as the clear pure lymph. 
That fr:>m the wounded trees, in twinkling drops. 
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Falls, mid the golden brightness of the morn, 
Is gathered in with brimming pails, and oft, 
Wielded by sturdy hands, the stroke of axe 
Makes the woods ring. Along the quiet air. 
Come and float calmly off the soft light clouds. 
Such as you see in summer, and the winds 
Scarce stir the branches. Lodged in sunny cleft, 
Where the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 
The little wind-flower, whose just opened eye 
Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at>— 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty, for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar. 
And ere it comes, the encountering winds shall oft 
Muster their wrath again, and rapid clouds 
Shade heaven, and bounding on tne frozen earth 
Shall fall their volleyed stores, rounded like hail 
And white like snow, and the loud North again 
Shall buffet the vexed forest in his rage. 
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THE WEST WIND. 

Beneath the forest's skirt I rest. 

Whose branching pines rise dark and high, 
And hear the breezes of the West 

Among the Ihread-like foliage sigh. 

Sweet Zephyr! why that sound of woo ) 
Is not thy home among the flowers ? 

Do not the bright June roses blow, 
To meet Ihy kiss at morning hours ? 
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And 16 1 thy glorious realm outspreads- 
Yon stretcmng yalleys, green and gay, 

And yon free hiS-tops, o'er whose head 
The loose white clouds are borne away. 

And there the full broad river runs, 
And many a fount wcUs fresh and sweet. 

To cool thee when the mid-day suns 
Have made thee faint beneath their heat. 

Thou wind of joy, and youth, and love ; 

Spirit of the new-watened year ! 
The sun in his blue realm above 

Smooths a bright path when thou art here 

In lawns the murmuring bee is heard, 
The wooing ring-dove in the shade ; 

On thy soft breath, the new-fledged bird 
Takes wing, half happy, half afraid. 

Ah I thou art like our wayward race ; — 

When not a shade of pain or ill 
Dims the bright smile of Nature's face, 

Thou lov'st to sigh and murmur stilL 
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THE BURIAL-PLACE. 

A FRAGMENT. 

EuEWHiLE, on England's pleasant shores, our sires 
isft not their churchyards unadorned with shades 
^ blossoms, but indulgent to the strong 
nd natural dread of man's last home, the gi*ave, 
A frost and silence — ^they disposed around, 
4 
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To Boothe the melancholy spirit that dwelt 
Too sadly on life's close, the forms and hues 
Of vegetable beanly. There the yew, 
Green even amid the snows of winter, told 
Of immortality, and gfracefully 
The willow, a perpetual mourner, drooped ; 
And there the gaading woodbine crept about. 
And there the ancient ivy. From the spot 
Where the sweet maiden, in her blossoming years 
Cut off, was laid with streaming eyes, and handa 
That trembled as they placed her there, the rose 
Sprung modest, on bowed stalk, and better spoke 
Her graces, than the proudest monument 
There children set about their playmate's grave 
The pansy. On the infant's little bed. 
Wet at its planting with maternal tears. 
Emblem of early sweetness, early death. 
Nestled the lowly primrose. Childless dames, 
And maids that would not raise the reddened eye- 
Orphans, from whose young lids the light of joy 
Fled early, — silent lovers, who had given 
All that they lived for to the arms of earth, 
Came often, o'er the recent graves to strew 
Their offerings, rue, and rosemary, and flowers. 

The pilgrim bands who passed the sea to keep 
Their Sabbaths in the eye of God alone, 
In his wide temple of the wilderness. 
Brought not these simple customs of the heart 
With them. It might be, while they laid their dea* 
By the vast solemn skirts of the old groves. 
And the fresh virgin soil poured forth strange flowe 
About their graves ; and the familiar shades 
Of their own native isle, and wonted blooms, 
And herbs were wanting, which the pious hand 
Might plant or scatter there, these gentle rites 
Passed out of use. Now they are scarcely known, 
And rarely in our borders may you meet 
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) tan Urek, sighing in the borial-pUoe, 

frJUow, trailing low its boughs to hide 

) gjleaming marole. Naked rows of grayea 

i melanchdly ranks of monnments 

> seen instead, where the coarse grass, between, 

•ots np its dnll green sp&es, and in the wind 

ses, and tiie ne^eeted oramlie nigh, 

ITS its berries to the schoolboy's hand, 

rain — tiiev grow too near the dead. Yet here, 

Hire, rebnbng the neglect of man, 

nts often, by the ancient mossy stone, 

i brier rose, and npon the brdcen torf 

it clothes the fresher g^ye, the strawberry plant 

inkles its swell with blossoms, and lays forth 

r mddy, ponting fruit • • • • • 
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•'BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN/ 

Oh, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peacefiil tenor keep ; 

The Power who pities man, has shown 
A blessing lor the eyes that weep. 

The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears ; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 

There is a day of sunny rest 

For every oark and troubled night; 

And grief may bide an evening g^est. 
But joy shful come with early light 
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And thon, who, o'er thy friend's low hter, 
Shoddest the bitter aropt like rain, 

Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 
Will give him to thy arms again. 

Nor let the good man's trust depart, 
Though \Se its common ffifts deny,» 

Though with a pierced and bleeding heart 
And epurned of men, he goes to me. 

For God hath marked each sorrowing day 
And nmnbered every secret tear, 

And heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here. 
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'NO MAN KNOWETH HIS SEPULCHRIL" 

When he, who, from the scourge of wrong, 
Aroused the Hebrew tribes to fly, 

Saw the fair region, promised long. 
And bowed him on the hills to ^e ; 

God made his grave, to men unknown. 
Where Moab's rocks a vale infold. 

And laid the aged seer alone 
To slumber while the world grows old. 

Thus still, whene'er the ^ood and just 
dose the dim eye on life and pain. 

Heaven watches o'er their sleepmg dust 
Till the pure spirit comes again. 
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Tboagh namaleia, trampled, and iofrgoi, 

His servant's humble ashes tie, 
Tet Gk>d has marked and sealed the tspoi, 

To eall its inmate to the sky. 
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A WALK AT SUNSET. 

Whsn inseot wings are ^stening in the beam 
Of the low sun, and mountain-tops are bright, 

Dh, let me, by the crystal yaUey-stream, 
Wander amid the mild and mellow light; 

id while the wood-thruah pipes his evening lay, 

ye me one lonely hour to hymn the setting day. 

Oh, sun I that o'er the western mountains now 
Go'st down in glory 1 ever beautiful 

And blessed is thy radiance, whether then 

Golorest the eastern heayen and night^nist eool, 

U the bright day-star yanish, or on high 

imbest and streamest thy white splendors firom mid- 
aky. 

Yet, loyeliest are thy setting smiles, and fair, 
Fairest of all that earth beholds, the hues 

That liye among the clouds, and flush the air. 
Lingering and deepening at the hour of dewi^ 

len softest gales are breathed, and softest heard 

le plaining yoice of streams, and pensive note of 
bird. 

Ihey who here roamed, of yore, the forest wide. 
Felt, by such charm, their simple bosoms won ; 

They deemed their quiyered warrior, when he died, 
Went to bright iues beneath the setting sun ; 
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Where winds are aye at peace, and skies are fidi. 
And purple-skirted clouds curtain the crimson air. 

So, with the ^ories of the d3ring daj. 

Its thousand trembling lights and changing hues 
The memory of the brave who passed away 
Tenderly mingled ; — ^fitting hour to muse 
On such grave theme, and sweet the dream that Bhe< 
Brightness and beauty round the destiny of the dead 

For ages, on the silent forests here, 

Thy beams did fall before the red man came 

To dwell beneath them ; in their shade the deer 

Fed, and feared not the arrow's deadly aim. 

Nor tree was felled, in all that world of woods, 

Save by the beaver's tooth, or winds, or rush of floods 

Then came the hunter tribes, and thou didst look. 

For ages, on their deeds in the hard chase. 
And well-fought wars; green sod and silver brook 
Took the first stain of blood ; before thy face 
The warrior generations came and passed. 
And glory T?<f laid up for many an age to last 

Now they are gone, gone as th^jr setting blase 

Goes down the west, while night is pressing oaii 
And with them the old tale of better days. 
And trophies of remembered power, are gone. 
Yon field that gives the harvest, where the pfoug^ 
Strikes the white bone, is all that tells their story non 

I stand npon their ashes in thy beam, 

The ofl&pring of another race, I stand. 
Beside a stream they loved, this valley stream; 
And where the night-fire of the quivered band 
Showed the gray oak by fits, and war-song rang, 
I t'.'ach the quiet shades the strains of this new toogiH 
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Farewell 1 but thou ahalt come again — thy light 

Must shine on other changes, and behoid 
The place of the thronged oity Btill as night — 
States fallen — ^new empires bnilt upon the old — 
But never shalt thon see these realms again 
Darkened by boundless sxoTes, and roamed by savage 
men. 
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HYMN TO DEATH. 



Oh I conld I hope the wise and pnre in heart 

Might hear my song without a frown, nor deem 

My voice unworthy of the theme it tries,— 

I would take up the hymn to Death, and say 

To the grim power, The world hath slandered thee 

And mocked thee. On thy dim and shadowy brow 

They place an iron crown, and call thee king 

Of terrors, and the spoiler of the world, 

Deadly assassin, that strik^st down the fair. 

The loved, the good— that breathest on the lights 

Of virtue set along the vale of life. 

And they go out in darkness. I am come, 

Not witn reproaches, not with cries and prayers, 

!)uch as have stormed thy stem, insensible ear 

From the beginning; I am come to speak 

Hy praises. True it is, that I have wept 

Thy conquests, and may weep them yet again 

And thou firom some I love wilt take a life 

Dear to me as my own. Yet while the spell 

b on my spirit, and I talk with thee 

In sight of all thy trophies, face to face, 

Meet is it that my voice should utter forth 

Thy nobler triumphs ; I will teach the world 
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To thank thee. Who are thine aoctuen f — ^Whof 
The liyingl — they who never felt thy power, 
And know thee not The cnrses of the wretch 
Whose Crimea are ripe» his suffering when thy hand 
Is on him, and the hour he dreads is come. 
Are writ among thy praises. But the good-* 
Does he whom thy kmd hand dismissed to peace, 
Upbraid the gentle violence that took off 
His fetters, and unbarred his prison cell f 

Raise then the hymn to Death. Deliverer I 
God hath anointed thee to free the oppressed 
And crush the oppressor. When the armed chief, 
The conqueror of nations, walks the world. 
And it is changed beneatii his feet, and all 
Its kingdoms melt into one mighty realm— 
Thou, while his head is loftiest and his heart 
Blasphemes, imagining his own right hand 
Almighty, thou dost set thy sudden grasp 
Upon him, and the links of that strong cnain 
Which bound mankind are crumbled ; thou dort brei 
Sceptre and crown, and beat his throne to dust 
Then the earth shouts with gladness, and her tribei 
Gather within their ancient bounds again. 
Else had the mighty of the olden time, 
Kimrod, Sesostris, or the youth who feigned 
His birtii from Libyan Ammon, smitten yet 
The nations with a rod of iron, and driven 
Their chariot o'er our necks. Thou doet avenge. 
In thy good time, the wrongs of those who know 
No other friend. Nor dost thou interpose 
Only to lay the sufferer asleep. 
Where he who made him wretched troubles not 
His rest — thou dost strike down his tyrant toa 
Oh, there is joy when hands that held the soouig^ 
Drop lifeless, and the pitiless heart is cold. 
Thou too dost purge from earth its horrible 
And old idolatries ; — from the proud Canes 
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Each to his gpraye their prieste go out, till none 

Is left to teaoh their worship ; men the fires 

Of sacrifice are chilled, and the green moss 

O'eroreeps their altars ; the fallen images 

Cumber the weedy^ courts, and for loud hymns, 

Chanted by kneelmg multitudes, the wind 

Shrieks in the solitii^ aisles. When he 

Who gives bis life to guilt, and laughs at all 

The laws that God or man has made, and round 

Hedges his seat with power, and shines in wealth, — 

Lifts up his atheist front to scoff at Heaven, 

And celebrates his shame in open day. 

Thou, in the pride of aU his crimes, cutt'st off 

The horrible example. Touched by thme, 

The extortioner's hard hand foregoes the gold 

Wrung fi^om the o'er-worn poor. The perjurer, 

Whose tongue was lithe, e*en now, and voluble 

Against his neighbor's life, and he who laughed 

And leaped for joy to see a spotiess fame 

Blasted oefore his own foul calumnies. 

Are imit with deadly silence. He, who sold 

His conscience to preserve a woi'thless life, 

Even while he hugs himself on his escape. 

Trembles, as, doubly terrible, at length. 

Thy steps overtake him, and there is no time 

For parley, nor will bribes unclench thy grasp. 

Oft, too, dost thou reform thy victim, long 

Ere his last hour. And when the reveller. 

Mad in the chase of pleasure, stretches on, 

And strains each nerve, and clears the path of life 

Like wind, thou poinfst him to the dreadful goal. 

And shak'st thy hour-glass in his reeling eye, 

And check'st mm in mid course. Thy skeleton hand 

Shows to the £unt of spirit the right path. 

And he is warned, and fears to step aside. 

Thou sett'st between the ruffian and his crime 

Thy ghastiy countenance, and his slack hand 

Drops the drawn knife. But, oh, most fearfully 
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I >' >st thou show forth Heayen's jiutioQ, when thy diAfti 

I Mink up the ebbing spirit— ^en the hard 

( )f lit'urt ami violent or hand restores 

'I'll*' tt-fiusure to the friendless wretch he wronged. 

'I'Ikii I'nini tiie writhing bosom thou dost pluck 

'I'll'- L'liilty 8ooret ; lips, for ages sealed, 

Ai-*- taithlViw to their dreadful trust at length, 

A II I i:ive it up; the felon's latest bieath 

A1'-lv«>s the innocent man who bears hia crime; 

'ill*- olaiiiKTer, h<)rn)r-flmittcn, and in tears, 

U*ialls the deadly obloquy he forged 

'!'•> w«)rk his brother's ruin. Thou dost make 

'I'll y ix^nitcut victim utter to the air 

T\u- «iark conspiracy that strikes at life, 

A III I alius to whelm the laws; ere yet the hour 

lb come, and the dread sign of murder given. 

Til us, from the first of time, hast thou been found 
On virtue's side; the wicked, but for thee, 
Ilixl been too strong for the good; the great of earth 
llti<l crushed the weak for ever. Schooled in guile 
For a<;(.>s, while each passing year had brought 
Its lianeful lesson, tliey had mled the world 
\Vith their abominations; while its tribes, 
Trodden to earth, imbruted, and despoiled, 
]Ia<l knelt to them in worship; sacrifice 
}I:i<l Hinoked on many an altar, temple roofs 
Had echoed with the blasphemous prayer and hynm: 
But thou, the great reformer of the world, 
'J'ak'st off the sons of violence and fraud 
In their green pupilage, their lore half learned— 
Ero guilt had quite o'errun the simple heart 
God gave them at their birth, and olotted out 
His image. Thou dost mark them flushed with hope, 
As on the threshold of their vast designs 
Doubtful and loose they stand, and strik'st them 
down. 
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A1«b1 I little thought that the stem power 
Whose fearfal praise I snug, would try me thus 
Before the strain was ended. It must cease— 
For he is in his g^ve who taught mv youth 
The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to the muses. Oh, cut off 
Untimely! when thy reason in its strength. 
Ripened by years o{ toil and studious search, 
And watch of Nature's silent lessons, taught 
Thy hand to practise best the lenient art 
To which thou gayest thy laborious days, 
And, last, thy lue. And, therefore, when the earth 
Received thee, tears "Were in unyielding eyes 
And on hard cheeks, and they who deemed thy skill 
Delayed their death-hour, shuddered and turned pale 
When thou wert gone. This faltering verse, which thou 
Shalt not, as wont, overlook, is all I have 
To offer at thy grave— this— -and the hope 
To copy thy example, and to leave 
A name of which the wretched shall not think 
As of an enemy's, whom they forgive 
As all forgive the dead. Rest, therefore, thou 
Whose early guidance trained my infant steps — 
Rest, in the l^som of God, till the brief sleep 
Of death is over, and a happier life 
Shall dawn to waken thiae insensible dust 

Now thou art not — and yet the men whose guilt 
Has wearied Heaven for vengeance — ^he who bea*^ 
False witness — ^he who takes the orphan's bread. 
And robs the widow— he who spreads abroad 
Polluted hands in mockery of prayer. 
Are left to cumber earth. Shuddering I look 
On what is written, yet I blot not out 
llie desultory numbers ; let them stand, 
Ihe record of an idle revery. 
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THE MASSAC5RE AT SOIO. 

Weep not for Scio's children slain ; 

Their blood, by Turkish falchions shci 
Sends not its cry to Heaven in vain 

For vengeance on the morderer^s head. 

Though high the warm red torrent ran 
Between the flames that lit the sky, 

Yet, for each drop, an armed man 
Shall rise, to free the land, or die. 

And for each corpse, that in the sea 
Was thrown, to feast the scaly herds, 

A hundred of the foe shall be 
A banquet for the mountain birds. 

Stern rites and sad, shall Greece ordain 
To keep that day, aloug her shore, 

Till the last link of slavery's chain 
Is shivered, to be worn no more. 



■♦♦♦ 



THE INDIAN GIRL'S LAMENTS 

An Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battle, slept ; 

Her maiden veil, her own black hair. 
Came down o*er eyes that wept ; 

And wildly, in her woodland tongue. 

This sad and simple lay she anng : 
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** rye pulled away the ahrabe that grew 
Too close above thy sleepinff h^, 
And broke the forest boughs toat threw 

Their diadows o*er thy bed, 
That, shiniiig from the sweet southwest, 
The sonbeams might rejoice thy rest 

•* It was a weary, weary road 

That led thee to the pleasant coast. 

Where thou, in his serene abcde, 
Hast met thy father^s ghost ; 

Where everlasting autumn lies 

On yellow woods and sunny skies. 

" Twas I the broidered mocsen made, 
That shod thee for that distant land ; 

Twas I thy bow and arrows laid 
Beside thy still cold hand ; 

Thy bow in many a battle bent. 

Thy arrows never vainly sent. 

** With wampum belts I crossed thy breast, 
And wrapped thee in the bison's hide, 

And laid the food that pleased thee best. 
In plenty, by thy side. 

And decked thee bravely, as became 

A warrior of illustrious name. 

'* Thou'rt happy now, for thou hast passed 
The long aark journey of the grave, 

And in the land of light, at last. 
Hast joined the go^ and brave ; 

Amid the flushed and balmy air, 

The bravest and the loveliest there. 

** Yet, oft to thine own Indian maid 

Even there thy thoughts will earthward stray,— 
To her who sits where thou wert laid. 
And weeps the hours away, 

5 
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Yet almost can her grief forget» 

To think that thou dost love her yet. 

" And thou, by one of those still lakes 
That in a shining cluster lie, 
On which the south wind scarcely breaks 

The image of the sky, 
A bower for thee and me hast made 
Beneath the many-colored shadeu 

'< And thou dost wait and watch to meet 

My spirit sent to join the blessed, 

And, wondering what detains my feet 

From the bright land of rest. 
Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 
The rustling of my footsteps near." 



•♦• 



ODE FOR AN AGRICULTURAL GELEBRAT 

Far back in the ages. 

The plough with wreaths was crowned 
The hands of kings and sages 

Entwined the chaplet round ; 
Till men of spoil disaained the toil 

By which the world was nourished, 
And dews of blood enriched the soil 

Where green their laurels flourished: 
— Now tibe world her fault repairs— 

The guilt that stains her story; 
And weeps her crimes amid the .caret 

That formed her earliest glory. 
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n% proud thione shall onunble, 

The diadem shall wane. 
The tribes of earth shall humble 

Thepride of those who reign ; 
And War shall lay his pomp away ;— 

The fune that heroes cherish, 
The gloiT earned in deadly fray 

Sluill mde, decay, and perish. 
Honor waits, o'er all the Slarth, 

lliroiigh endless generations. 
Hie art that calls her harvests forth. 

And feeds the expectant nations. 



-•♦• 



BIZPAH. 

Aad ha delivered fhem into the haodi of the Gibeonitee, and they hanged 
them in the hill before the Lord ; iind they fell all seven together, and were pat 
to death in the days of the harveet, in the firet daye, in the beginxiing of barley, 
karrest. 

And Rixpah, the daughter of Aiah, took mckdoth, and spread it for her npoo 
the rock, from ue beginnbg of harrett ontil the water dropped upon them out 
of heaven, and ioffered neither the birda of the ailr to reat upon them by day, nor 
the beaaU of tha field bynig^t. 9 Saudbl, xxi. 10. 

HxAS what the desolate Rizpah said. 
As on GibeiUi's rocks she watched the dead. 
The sons of Michal before her lay. 
And her own (ait children, dearer than they : 
By a death of shame they all had died, 
And were stretched on tne bare rock, side by side. 
And Biqpah, once the loveliest of all 
niat bloomed and smiled in the court of Saul, 
All wasted with watching and famine now, 
And soorehed by the sun her haggard brow. 
Sat monmfolly gnarding their corpses there, 
And murmured a strange and solemn air ; 
The low, heart-broken, and wailing strain 
Of a mother that mourns her children slain : 
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'' I have made the orags my home, and spread 
On their desert backs my sackcloth bed ; 
I have eaten the bitter oerb of the rocks. 
And drunk the midnight dew in my loc^ ; 
L have wept till I could not weep, and the pain 
Of my burning eyeballs went to my brain. 
Seven blackened corpses before me lie, 
In the blaze of the sun and the winds of the sky. 
I have watched them through the burning day, 
And driven the vulture and raven away ; 
And the cormorant wheeled in circles round, 
Yet feared to alight on the guarded ground. 
And when the shadows of twilight came, 
1 have seen the hyena's eyes of flame, 
And heard at my side his stealthy tread, 
But aye at my shout the savage fled : 
And I threw the lighted brand to fright 
The jackal and wolf that yelled in the night 

** Ye were foully murdered, my hapless Bons, 
By the hands of wicked and cruel ones ; 
Ye fell, in your fresh and blooming prime. 
All innocent, for your father's crime. 
He sinned — but he paid the price of his guilt 
When his blood by a nameless hand was spilt ; 
When he strove with the heathen host in vain. 
And fell with the flower of his people slain. 
And the sceptre his children's hands should sway 
From his injured lineage passed away. 

" But I hoped that the cottage roof would be 
A safe retreat for my sons and me ; 
And that while they ripened to manhood fiast^ 
Th cy sho uld wean my thoughts from the woee of thepMl 
And my bosom swelled with a mother's pride. 
As they stood in their beauty and strengta by my side. 
Tall like their sire, with the princely grace 
Of his stately form, and the bloom of his face. 
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** Oh, what on Hnaar for a motJier^B heart, 
When the pitiless ruffians tore ns apart I 
When I elasped their knees Itnd wept and prayed. 
And strug^ed and shrieked to Heaven for aid, 
And clung to my sons with desperate strength. 
Till the murderers loosed my hold at length. 
And bore me breathless ana faint aside, . 
In their iron arms, while my children died. 
They died — and the mother that ffave them birth 
Is forbid to coyer their bones with eiurth. 

'' The barlev-harvest was nodding white. 
When my children died on the rocW height, 
And tiie reapers were singing on hiU and plain. 
When I came to my task of sorrow and pam. 
But now the season of rain is nigh. 
The sun is dim in the thickening sky, 
And the clouds in sullen darkness rest 
Where he hides his light at the doors of the wesk 
I hear the howl of the wind that brings 
The long drear storm on its heavy wings ; 
But the howling wind and the dnvin^ rain 
Will beat on my houseless head in vam : 
I shall stay, from my murdered sons to scare 
The beasts of the desert, and fowls of air." 



•»• 



THE OLD MAITS FUNERAL. 

I SAW an aged man upon his bier. 

His hair was thin and white, and on his brow 
A record of the cares of many a year ; — 

Cares that were ended and forgotten now. 
And there was sadness round, and faces bowed, 
And woman's tears fellfiftst, and children wailed aloud 
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Then ro«e another hoary man and saidy 
In faltering accents, to that weeping train, 
" Wliy moom ye that onr aged friend is dead? 
Ye are not sad to see the gathered grain. 
Nor when their mellow fruit the orchards cast, 
Nor when the yellow woods let fall the ripened 
mast 

" Ve sigh not when the sun, his course frdfiUed, 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
I Q the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 

Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie. 
And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 
(/er the warm-colored heaven and ruddy mountaio 
head. 

" Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 
The bound of man's appointed years, at last, 
Life's blessings all enjoyed, life's labors done, 

Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet, 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun if 
set? 

"His youth was innocent; his riper age 

Marked with some act of goodness every day; 
And watched by eyes that loved him, calm, and sage, 

Faded his late declining years away. 
( heeiful he gave his being up, and went 
'1 o share the holy rest that waits a life well spent 

•' That life was happy; every day he gave 
'0ianks for the fair existence that was his ; 
For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 

To mock him with her phantom miseries. 
No chi-onic tortures racked his aged limb, 
For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 
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nd I am dbd that he has lived tiras long, 
And g^d that he has gone to his rewa^ ; 
or can I deem that nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord, 
or when his hand grew palsied, and his eye 
>uk with the mists of age, it was his time to die." 
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THE BIVULET. 

Tma little rill, that from the springs 
Of yonder grove its current brings. 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Gk>es prattling into groves again, 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet, when life was new. 
Wnen woods in early green were dressed. 
And from the chambers of the west 
The warmer breezes, travelling out. 
Breathed the new scent of flowers about. 
My truant steps from home would stray. 
Upon its grassy side to play. 
List the brown thrashers vernal hymn. 
And crop the violet on its brim. 
With blooming cheek and open brow. 
As yomig and gay, sweet rill, as thou. 

And when the days of boyhood came. 
And I had grown in love with fame. 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers by thy side. 
Words cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 
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Then ffloriotis hi pes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek. 
Passed o'er me ; and I wrote, on high, 
A name I deemed should never die. 

Tears change thee not. Upon yon hiL 
The tall old maples, yerdant still, 
Yet tell, in grandeur of decay. 
How swift tie years have passed away. 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou, ever joyous rivulet. 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear; 
As pure thy limpid waters run ; 
As bright they sparkle to the sun; 
As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks ; 
The violet there, in soft May dew. 
Comes up, as modest and as blue ; 
As green amid thy current's stress. 
Floats the scarce-rooted watercress : 
And the brown ground-bird, in thy glen. 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 

Thou changest not — ^but I am changer 
Since first thy pleasant banks I ranged ; 
And the grave stranger, come to see 
The play-place of his infancy. 
Has scarce a single trace of nim 
Who sported once upon thy brim. 
The visions of my youth are past^ 
Too bright, too beautifdl to last. 
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Fve tried the world — it wears no more 
The coloring of romance it wore. 
Yet well has Natnre kept the tmth 
She promised in my earliest youth. 
The radiant beauty shed abroad • 
On all the glorious works of Qod, 
Shows freshly, to my sobered eye. 
Each charm it wore in days gone by. 

A few brief years shall pass away. 
And I, all trembling, weak, and gray. 
Bowed to the earth, which waits to fold 
My ashes in the embracing mould, 
(If haply the dark will of &te 
Indulge my life so long a date), 
May come for the last time to look 
Upon my childhood's favorite brook. 
Tlien dimly on my eye shall gleam 
The sparkle of thy dancing stream ; 
And faintly on my ear shaU fall 
Thy pratthng current's merry call ; 
Yet shalt thou flow as glad and bright 
As when thou met'st my infant sight 

And I shall sleep— and on thy side, 
As ages after ages glide, 
Children their early sports shall try, 
And pass to hoary age and die. 
But tnou, unchanged from year to year, 
6a;^ly shalt play and glitter here ; 
Amid young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless infancy shalt pass ; 
And, singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shalt mock the fading race of men. 
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MARCH 

Tui Btorm^ March is oome at last 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skieB ; 
I hear the rushing of the bbst, 

That through the snowy valley flie& 

Ahjpassing few are the^ who speak, 
mid stormy month 1 in praise of thee ; 

Yet, though thy winds are load and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

For thou, to northern lands, again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 

And thou hast joined the gentle train 
And wear^st the gentle name of Spring. 

And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 

When the changed winds are soft and warm. 
And heayen puts on the blue of May. 

Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
From winter's durance just set free. 

And, brightly leaping down the hills. 
Begin their journey to the sea. 

The yearns departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 

But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet 
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TlioQ bring'st the hope of those eahn skieB, 
And that soft time of BOimy ahowen. 

When the wide bloom, on earth that lies. 
Seems of a bri^ter woiid than oon. 
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CONSUMPTIOir. 

Ay, thoii art for the ^ve ; thy glances shine 

Too brightly to shine long ; another Spring 
Shall deck her for men's eyes, — but not n>r thine^ 

Sealed in a sleep which knows no wakening. 
The fields for thee have no medicinal lea^ 

And the yezed ore no mineral of power; 
And they who love thee wait in anxious grief 

Till the slow plague shall bring the fatid hour. 
Glide softly to thy rest then ; Death should come 

Gently, to one of gentle mould like thee, 
As light winds wandering through groves of bloom 

Detach the delicate blossom m>m the tree. 
Close thy sweet eyes, calmly, and without pain; 
And we will trust in God to see thee yet again* 



•♦•■ 



AN INDIAN STORY. 

' I KNOW where the timid fawn abides 

In the depths of the shaded dell. 
Where the leaves are broad and the thicket hides. 
With its many stems and its tangled sides, 

From the eye of the hunter welL 
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I know where the young May yiolet grows. 

In its lone and lowly nook, 
On the mossy bank, where the larch-tree throws 
Its broad dark boughs, in solenm repose, 

Far over the silent brook. 



" And that timid fawn starts not with fear 
When I steal to her secret bower; 
And that young May violet to me is dear, 
And I visit the silent streamlet near, 
To look on the lovely flower.** 

Thus Maquon sings as he lightly walks 
To the nunting-ground on the hills ; 
'Tis a song of his maid of the woods and rocks, 
With her bright black eyes and long black locks, 
And voice like the music of rills. 



lie goes to the chase— but evil eyes 

Are at watch in the thicker s! '^'^'»8 ; 
For she was lovely that smiled on his sighs. 
And he bore, from a hundred lovers, his prize. 
The flower of the forest maids. 



llic boughs in the morning wind are stirred. 

And the woods their song renew, 
With the early carol of many a bird. 
And the quickened tune of the streamlet heard 
Where the hazels trickle with dew. 



And Maquon has promised his dark-haired maid, 

Ere eve shall redden the sky, 
A good red deer from the forest shade, 
That bounds with the herd through grove and ^lade, 

At her cabin-door shall lie. 
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How woods, in Uie setting sun, 

I shrill with the fire-bird's lay; 

Laquon's sylvan labors are done, 

is shafts are spent, but the spoil they won 

bears on Mb homeward way. 

vps near his bower--his eye perceives 
mge traces along the ground — 
Be to the earth ms burden he heaves, 
eaks through the veil of boughs and letfves, 
I gains its door with a bound 

le vines are torn on its walls that leant, 
1 all from the young shrubs there 
niggling hands have the leaves been rent, 
here hangs on the sassafras, broken and bent, 
) tress of the well-known hair. 



here is she who, at this calm hour, 
r watclMd his coming to see } 

not at cne door, nor yet in the bower; 
Us — but he only hears on the flower 

hum of the laden bee. 

ot a time for idle grief, 
a time for tears to flow; 
nror that freezes his limbs is brief — 
isps his war-axe and bow, and a sheaf 
(arts made sharp for the foe. 

e looks for the print of the ruffian's feet, 
ere he bore the maiden away ; 
e darts on the fatal path more fleet 
die blast hurries the vapor and sleet 
' the wild November day. 
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Twas early summer when Maqnon's bride 

Was stolen away from his door; 
But at length the maples in crimson are dyed. 
And the grape is black on the cabin side, — 

And she smiles at his hearth once more. 

But far in the pine-grove, dark and cold, 

Where the yellow leaf falls not, 
Nor the autunm shines in scarlet and gold. 
There lies a hillock of fresh dark mould. 

In the deepest gloom of the spot. 

And the Indian girls, that pass that way, 

Point out the ravisher^s grave ; 
•' And how soon to the bower she loved/* they sa 
•* Returned the maid that was borne away 

From Maquon, the fond and the brave.* 
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SUMMER WIND. 

It is a sultry day ; the sun has drank 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass ; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervors : the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves ; the clover drocr 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
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With an their ^wth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and daialing light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright oloudrt, 
MotionXeas pillars of the brazen heaven, — 
Their bases on the mountains — ^their white tops 
Shining in the &r ether — ^fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make torn 
The gazer^s eye away. For me, I lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the tiiick turf, 
Tet yirgin from the kisses of the sun. 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays his coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air f 
Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Ooolness and life. Is it that in his caves 
He hears me f See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now 
imong the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Vre tossing their green boughs about He con es I 
«o, where the grassy meadow runs in waves 1 
he deep distressfiil silence of the scene 
reaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
id universal motion. He is come, 
aking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
d baring on their fragrance ; and he brings 
sic of biras, and rustling of young boughs, 
I found of swaying branches, and the voice 
listant waterfiuls. All the green herbs 
stirring in his breath ; a thousand flowers, 
he road-side and the borders of the brook, 
i^ayly to each other; glossy leaves 
winkling in the sun, as if me dew 
on them yet, and silver waters break 
nail waves and sparkle as he comes. 
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AN I5DIAN AT THE BUKIAL-PLACB OF 

FATHEBa 

It is the spot I came to BtA, — 
My fathers' ancient burial^laee 

Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

It is the spot — I know it weD^ 

Of which our old traditions teD. 

For here the upland bank sends out 
A ridge toward the river-side; 

I know the shaggy hills aboat» 
The meadows smooth and wide, 

The plains, that, toward the southern sky, 

Fenced east and west by mountains lieu 

A white man, gazing on the scene, 
Would say a lovely spot was here. 

And praise the lawns, so fresh and green. 
Between the hills so sheer. 

I like it not — I would the plain 

Lay in its tall old groves again. 

The sheep are on the slopes around. 
The cattle in the meadows feed. 

And laborers turn the crumbling ground. 
Or drop the yellow seed, 

And prancing steeds, in trappings gay, 

Whirl the bright chariot o'er the way. 
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Metbinks it were a nobler sight 

To see these vales in woods arrayed. 

Their summits in the golden light, 
Their trunks in grateM shade. 

And herds of deer, that bounding go 

O'er hills and proi^ate trees below. 

And then to mark the lord of all, 

The forest hero, trained to wars. 
Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall, 

And seamed with glorious soars. 
Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear. 

This bank, in which the dead were laid. 
Was sacred when its soil was ours ; 

Hither the silent Indian maid 

Brought wreaths of beads and flowers, 

And the gray chief and gifted seer 

Worshipped the god of thunders here. 

But now the wheat is green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior^s breast. 

And scattered in the farrows lie 
The weapons of his rest ; 

And there, in the loose sand, is thrown 

Of his large arm the mouldering bone. 

Ah, little thought the strong and brave 
Who bore their Ufeless cmeftain forth- 

Or the young wife that weeping gave 
Her nr8t-1x>m to the earth. 

That the pale race, who waste us now, 

Among their bones should g^de the plough 

They waste us — ay — like A{>ril snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink away ; 

And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day,— 



FO! 



Till they iluai fin the had, and we 
Ar« driTen into the wMtem 



Bat I behold a feerAil ogii. 

To which the white men'i eres are blind; 
Their raee may ranith henee, like mine, 

And leave no trace behind. 
Save ruins o'er the region Apread, 
And the white stones aboTe the dead. 

Before these fields were shorn and tilled. 
Full to the brim oar riyers flowed ; 

The melody of waters filled 
The fresh and boundless wood ; 

And torrents dashed and riynlets i^yed, 

And fountains spouted in the shade. 

Those grateful sounds are heard no more, 
The springs are silent in the sun ; 

l*he rivers, by the blackened shore, 
With lessening current run ; 

Tlie realm our tribes are crushed to get 

May be a barren desert yet 



•*• 



SONG. 

Dost thou idly ask to hear 

At what gentle seasons 
Nymphs relent, when lovers near 

Press the tenderest reasons ff 
Ah, they give their faith too oft 

To the careless wooer; 
Maidens' hearts are always soft: 

Would that men's were truer I 
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Woo the fair one, when around 

Early birds are singing ; 
When, o'er all the fragrant ground, 

Early herbs are spnng^ing : ^ 

When the brookside, bank, and grove, 

All with blossoms laden, 
Shine with beauty, breathe of loye,— 

Woo the timid maiden. 

Woo her when, with rosy blush. 

Summer eve is sinking ; 
When, on rills that softly g^ush. 

Stars are softly winking ; 
When, through boughs that knit the bow er. 

Moonlight gleams are stealing; 
Woo her, till the gentle hour 

Wake a gentler feeling. 

Woo her, when autumnal dvee 

Tinge the woody mountau ; 
When the dropping foliage lies 

In the wee(ty fountain ; 
Let the scene, that tells how £Mt 

Youth is passing over, 
Warn her, ere her bloom is past, 

To secure her lover. 

Woo her, when the north winds call 

At the lattice nightly; 
When, within the cheerful hall, 

Blaze the fagots brightly; 
While the wintry tempest round 

Sweeps the landscape hoary, 
Sweeter in her ear shall sound 

Love's delightful stoiy. 
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And 

BetUr,to 

Andpi^dM 

Tlioii, Loid^tek 

ThoudMiM 

Oh, toueli th«ff ftoiqr ]bfl«6 «k» JfaHl Ay I 
The mnrderen of 4iiir wirat tmi Hlflt CM^ 

Yet, midiij God, j«fc iMl Oj ftvwm Mk ftffA 
Unvdled; and iuAify ihall iUm A« i^A. 
Then the find poww of ptkittr da «Bd il 
Its loncr-nijlMUi idolatrioi thaUfidL 
Thou imut niM im tlio tnvu^ad tad 
And thy d^ttriNd liiiili dhiA itnU Ia niib 
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MONTTMENT MOUKTAIH. 



MONUMENT MOUNTAIN. 

Thou who wonldst see the loTd^ and the wild 
liingled in harmony on Nature's &te, 
Lscend our rooky mountains. Let thy foot 
^ail not with weariness, for on their tops 
rhe beauty and the migesty of earth, 
jipread wide beneath, shall make thee to forget 
ike steep and toilsome way. There, as thou stand'st, 
nie haunts of men below uee, and around 
die mountain smnmits, thy expanding heart 
9iail feel a kindred with that loftier world 
?o which thou art translated, andpartake 
^e enlargement of thy vision. Thou shalt look 
pon the green and rolling forest tops, 
nd down into the secrets of the glens, 
id streams, that with their bordering thickets strive 
hide their windings. Thou shalt gase, at once, 
Te on white villages, and tilth, and herds, 
d swarming roads, and there on solitudes 
it only hear the torrent, and the wind, 
I eagle's shriek. There is a precipice 
t seems a fragment of some mishty wall, 
t by thd hand that fashioned me old world, 
sparate its nations, and thrown down 
a the flood drowned them. To the north, a path 
ucts you up the narrow battlement 
is the yestem ^de whsggy and «ld 
pioasy Ijees. and pinnacles <£ flint, 
lany a hanging crag. But, to the east, 

tft tl^^ valft gft down thfl hiLrtk nH nljflh^ — 

liflars, that in middle heaven upbear 
veathobeaten capitals, here dark 
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With miisii th«^ growth of centuries, and there 

^ '!' «hulky whitfiM'ss whore the thunderbolt 

llii" ^|•lint••^•■■l ihi'in. It id a fearful thing 

I-' '<inihl upiiii the hfi'iliii^ ^<^rgc, and Bee 

\S lit-r*' !>iorin iin<l iiu:htning, from that huge gray vull, 

ll:i\*- ttiinlili'il d«>wn vu.<*t bloekd, and at the base 

I>:i-hiil thi-ni in frupnenti*, and tu lay tliine ear ' 

• >v iT the dizzy di-pth. and hear the sound 

( M M inii!>, that strngi;le with the woods below, 

( ••iiif up like <H'i*un niunnurs. But the scene 

I- )iiv«ly n>und; a beautiful river there 

Wamli-i-s amid the fresh and fertile meads, 

riif j)aradi;»c he made unto himsulf, 

Milling the snil fitr a|r«'^ 0u7ach side 

'I'h«." fl«.Ms PWfTl upi»^iNl to the hills; beyond, 

Ahnvo tlu' hilld, in the blue distance, rise 

i'ho niuuntuin oolunms with which earth props heavei 

There ii* a talc about tliei*e reverend rocks, 
A Had tradititm of unhnp]>y love, 
And s<jrn>ws borne and ended, long ago, 
Whon over thoitc fair vales the savage sought 
lii.x ^nnie in the thick woods. There was a maid, 
'Die iuirest of the Indian maids, bright^eyed. 
With wealth of raven tresses, a li^ht form. 
And a j^ay heaii. About her cabin-door 
'llic wide old woods resounded with her song 
And fairy laughter all the summer day. 
She loved her cousin ; such a love was deemed. 
By the moralit v of those stern tribes. 
Incestuous, and she struggled hard and long 
At^ainst her love, and reasoned with her heart, 
As simple Indian maiden might In vain. 
Th<m her eye lost its lustre, and her step 
lU lightness, and the gray-haired men that passed 
iier dwelling, wondered that they heard no more 
The accustomed song and laugh of her, whose looks 
Were like the cheerful smile of iSpring, they said. 
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Upon the Winter of their aga She went 
To weep where no eye saw, and was not fonnd 
When all the merry girls were met to dance, 
And all the hnnters of the tribe were ont; 
Nor when they gathered from the rustling hnsk 
The shining ear ; nor when, by the rirer^s side, 
They pnll^ the ^ape and stiurtled the wild shades 
With sounds of mirtlu The keen-eyed Indian damee 
Would whisper to each other, as they saw 
Her wasting form, and say the girl wUl eke. 

One day into the bosom of a friend, 
A playmate of her yonng and innocent years. 
She poured her grids. " Thou knoVst, and thou alone," 
She said, " for I have told thee all my loye. 
And guilt, and sorrow. I am sick of life. 
All night I weep in darkness, and the mom 
Glares on me, as npon a thing accursed. 
That has no business on the earth. I hate 
The pastimes and the pleasant toils that once 
I loyed ; the cheerful yoices of my friends 
Sound in my ear like mockings, and, at night, 
In dreams, my mother, from the land of souls. 
Calls me and chides me. All that look on me 
Do seem to know my shame ; I cannot bear 
Their eyes ; I cannot from my heart root out 
The loye that wrings it so, and I must die." 

It was a summer morning, and they went 
To this old precipice. About the dim 
Lay garianos, ears of maize, and shaggy skins 
(K wolf and bear, the offerings of the tribe 
Here made to the Great Spirit, lor they deemed, 
like worshippers of the elder time, that God 
Both walk on the high places and affect 
The earth-o'erlooking mountains. She had on 
Hie ornaments with which her father loyed 
To deck the beauty of his bright-eyed girl, 






And prayed tllMt lafo Bnd swift nriKht ba bor way 

To the oalm world of lUiwhinp. wbere no wM 

Malwi UiD heart h«B*y bikI tbe eyaUdt r«<L 

Buimtifiil U; tfao rwgion of h^ tnbc 

bi'lov her— wMen ralinit in tli« embMM 

l.)f tfa« irida brat, tad aiaJte-iiuMi gladwa 

UjHiniDg amid the letty wildenieu. 

^\iv pats-l opon it long, aud at the nght 

US ]i(>r awn village pesping ihruu^ Uie tr. .. 

And her ovd dwollin^, and ttie cabin ruof 

Of him she loved with an unlawfal loTe, 

And uatne to die lot, a Warm goA of t«Bni 

Ran frum het eyei. BqI when tho laa grew low 

Anil the hill ihadawa loug, >he threw bireaU 

From the sEe«j) rook and perubed. Here wiui moop^il 

Upon the maimtaio'i MUthera dope, a grave; 



With the sama withering wild floverB in her hair. 

And o'«r the mould that covered her, the tribe 

Built up a dtnple mannment, a eone 

Of emiM looae stones. Tbeaeekrward all who paaed. 

Hunter, and dune, and virgin, laid a stone 

In »iloni^e on the pile. It atuada there jet. 

And Indiana from the distant Woet, who oome 

To visit where tUoir fntherg' bones are hiiil. 

Yet tell the aorruwftil tula, and to thia day 

Thri mountain whvre the hnplees maiden died 

Is called the Mountain of the Monument. 
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AFTER A TEMPEST. 

The day had been a day of wind and storm ; 
The wind was laid, the stonn was overpast, 
And stooping from the zenith bright and warm 
Shone the great sun on the wide earth at last. 
I stood upon the upland slope, and cast 
Mine eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 
Where the vast plain lay girt by mountains vast, 
And hills o'er hills lifted their heads of green. 
With pleasant vales scooped out and villages between. 

The rain-drops glistened on the trees around. 
Whose shadows on the tall grass were not stirred. 
Save when a shower of diamonds, to the ground, 
Was shaken by the flight of startled bird ; 
For birds were warbling round, and bees were heard 
About the flowers ; the cheerftd rivulet sung 
And gossiped, as he hastened ocean-ward ; 
To the gray oak the squirrel, chiding, clung. 
And chirping from the ground the grasshopper up- 
sprung. 

And from beneath the leaves that kept them dry 
Flew many a gUttering insect here and there. 
And darted up and down the butterfly. 
That seemed a living blossom of the air 
The flocks came scattering from the thicket, where 
The violent rain had pent them ; in the way 
Strolled groups of damsels froUcksome and fair ; 
The farmer swung the scythe or turned the hay, 
And *twixt the heavy swaths his children were at 
play. 

7 



r ><i n.'ir «sr*5iif loii. ^ii5m: gnnlight itll 

V .T/i ::iH TXiTCismtsat '^m*£ 'ziufi clcnikad tlie Ml, 

^li Tc^o^urf iniqrrnirnir 3i?- m v«II, 

jjji La,TCT tniic -rtin^ "oac Ti*d tb* bridit 
_Lzi >.a.ic^ri» «4£isi>f . ^v^iiik iar \teToad tbem aD, 

1^- -•.•TT^^'i irnxL TXif tirrif ipf*T€iiift like mne toft gold- 



ii •.:ii:il.-fiiL of -lif* i»afci^ liifcJ t« sball be, 
"^ifji. : ^ -fttr^.** jv'cifirfflraR. «wi ides between, 
Tit I'.cf^f :ff -wvr fLiB ««kM^ froB sea to sem, 
i- i -.t.^-^i istzsi'.cs ^iil ia Imrbobt; 
"ivi t:l — ""^rtt €f^is>*iB^ ia tiie dust to one, 
y : — •: 7Hr itjZL t*&z ^^eir tfrei cm. bended knee, 
>~ . 7 :J:-r zLa^ <c^« be ^remtd, nor in the son 
Tif rrrlic*:-?**! e»j^«£Te toO, and viah his life were 

T >:• ! :n^. at «!a£h of arm* amid her bowers 
.V:: i r-X'ls c^ bkol the earth has stood aghast^ 
Thr fiur earth, that should only Unsh with flowers 
A:, i ru'i.jv fruits ; bot not ibr aye can last 
The i'.orm, and sweet the sonshme when 'tis past 
I». the clouds roll awav — they break — they fly. 
And, like the glorious light of summer, east 
O'er the wide landscape from the embracing sky, 
On all the peaceful world the smile of heayen shall 
Ue. 
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AUTUMN WOODS. 

Ebb, in the northern gale, 
Tlie Bnmmer tresses of the trees are gone. 
The woods of Autumn, all around our vale, 

Have put their glory on. 

The mountains that infold, 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 

iSat guard the enclwnted ground. 

I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendors glow. 
Where the gay company of trees look down 

On the green fields below. 

My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet south-west, at play, 
Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves are strown 

Along the winding way. 

And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 
Pourt out on the fair earth his quiet smile, — 

The sweetest of the year. 

Where now the solemn shade, 
Verdure and gloom where many branches meet ; 
So grateful, when the noon of summer made 

The valleys sick with heat ? 



L^n :a throogh &II tii« tr«e8 
Corr.r: *.?.rr ftrstii^e Fa V5 ; tfa« forest deptbs are bri^t; 
TT.rir - .:iii7-color*i»i foliage, in the bre«ze, 

T:» ii.kl^, like b^azDd <>f light. 

Tfir rivnlet, late nmeen, 
'.Vr:^r^ bickering throogh the shmba its waters run. 
>h-:.'>! with the image of iu golden screen 

And i^limmerings of the sun. 

But 'neath yon crimson tree. 
Lover to LUteoing maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within ita roseate canopy, 

li'rr blush of maiden shame. 

Oh, Autumn ! •why so soon 
D^'f^art lUc hues that make thy forests glad, 
Tljy gentle wind and thy fair sonny noon. 

And leave thee wild and sad I 

All ! 'twere a lot too blest 
For <:v<:r in thy colored shades to stray; 
Aruid the kisses of the soft south-west 

To rove and dream for aye; 

And leave the vain low strife 
Tliat makes men mad — the tug for wealth and power, 
The [passions and the cares that wither life. 

And waste its little hour. 
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MUTATION. 

Thet talk of short-lived pleasure — ^be it so— 

Pain dies as quickly : stem, hard-featured pain 
Expires, and lets her weary prisoner go. 

The fiercest agonies have shortest reign ; 

And after dreams of horror, comes again 
The welcome morning with its rays of peace. 

Oblivion, softly wiping out the stain. 
Makes the strong secret pangs of shame to cease : 
Remorse is virtue's root ; its fair increase 

Are fruits of innocence and blessedness : 
Thus joy, overborne and bound, doth still release 

His young limbs from the chains that round him press. 
Weep not tiiat the world changes— did it keep 
A stable, changeless state, 'twere cause indeed to weep. 



•»t 



NOVEMBER. 

Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun I 

One mellow smile through the soft vapory air. 
Ere, o'er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 

Or snows are sifted o'er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees. 

And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are cast, 
And the blue gentian flower, that, in the breeze, 

Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last 
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Ydt a fe^ sonny days, in which the bee 
ShaJl marmar by the he<ige that akfrts the wa.^ 

T}if: f:nf:ket chirp apon the maeet le*. 
And rnan delight to linger in thy my. 

Yf-.t one rich smile, and we will try to'bear 

Ihe piercing winter froet, and win<b, and darkened 
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SONG OF THE GREEK AMAZON. 

I BUCKLE to my slender side 

'llie pistol and the scimitar, 
And in my maiden flower and pride 

Am come to share the tasks of war. 
And yonder stands my fiery steed. 

That paws the ground and neighs to go, 
My charger of the Arab breed, — 

1 took him from the routed foe. 

My mirror is the mountain spring, 

At which I dress my ruffled hair ; 
My dimmed and dusty arms I bring, 

And wjifth away the blood-stain there, 
VVliy Bliould I guard from wind and sun 

This cheek, whose virgin rose is fledt 
It was for one— oh, only one^ 

1 kept its bloom, and he is dead. 

But they who slew him — unaware 
Of coward murderers lurking nigh<— 

And left him to the fowls of air. 
Are yet alive — ^and they must die. 
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They dew him — and my virgin years 
Are vowed to Greece and vengeance now, 

And many an Othman dame, in tears. 
Shall rue the Grecian maiden's vow. 

I touched the lute in better days, 

I led in dance the joyous band ; 
Ah I they may move to mirthful lays 

Whose hands can touch a lover's hand. 
The march of hosts that haste to meet 

Seems gayer than the dance to me ; 
The lute's sweet tones are not so sweet 

As the fierce shout of victory. 
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TO A CLOUD. 

AimwuL cloud ! with folds so soft ana fair, 

iiwimming in the pure <^uiet air I 

y fleeces bathed in sunlight, while below 

rhy shadow o'er the vale moves slow ; 

lere, midst their labor, pause the reaper train, 

Vs cool it comes along the grain. 

autiful cloud I I would I were with thee 

ji thy calm way o'er land and sea : 

rest on thy unrolling skirts, and look 

>n Earth as on an open book ; 

streams that tie her realms with silver bands, 

^d the long ways that seam her lands ; 

d hear her hununing cities, and the sound 

)f the great ocean breaking roimd. 

— ^I would sail, upon thy air-borne car, 

.'o blooming regions distant far, 
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r<> whore the sun of Andalusia shines 

< )ii his own olive^n^ves and vines, 
( )r the »ofl lights of Italy's clear sky 

In smiles upon her ruins lie. 
r>ut I would woo the winds to let us rest 

< )\t Greece long fettered and oppressed, 
Wlio.sc sons at length have heard tne call that comefl 

From the old battle-fields and tombs, 
AikI risen, and drawn the sword, and oa the foe 

Have dealt the swift and desperate blow, 
All! the Othman power is cloven, and the stroke 

Has touched its chains, and they are broke. 
Ay. we would linger, till the sunset there 

>li()nld come, to purple all the air, 
An.l thou reflect upon the sacred ground 

'Die ruddy radiance streaming round. 

Hriirht meteor! for the summer noontide made! 

'I'll y peerless beauty yet shall fade. 
Tltc sun, that fills with light each glistening fold, 

Shall set, and leave thee dark and cold ; 
I'lu^ blast shall rend thy skirts, or thou may'st frown 

I n the dark heaven when storms come down ; 
And weep in rain, till man's inquiring eye 

Miss thee, for ever, from the sky. 
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THE MURDERED TRAVELLER. 

When spring, to woods and wastes around, 

Brought bloom and joy again, 
The murdered traveller's bones were found. 

Far down a narrow glen. 
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Hie fragrant birch, aboye.him, hung 

Her tassels in the sky ; 
And many a vemal blossom spmng. 

And nodded careless by. 

The red-bird warbled, as he wrought 

His hanging nest overhead, 
And fearless, near the fatal spot, 

Her young the partridge led. 

But there was weeping far awaf , 

And gentle eyes, for him. 
With watching many an anxious day. 

Were sorrowful and dim. 

They little knew, who loved him so, 

The fearful death he met, 
When shouting o'er the desert snow. 

Unarmed, and hard beset ;— 

'Not how, when round the frosty pole 

The northern dawn was red. 
The mountain wolf and wild-oat stole 

To banquet on the dead ; — 

Not how, when strangers foimd his bones. 

They dressed the hasty bier, 
And marked his grave with nameless stones, 

Unmoistened by a tear. 

But lon^ they looked, and feared, and wept, 

Withm his distant home ; 
And dreamed, and started as they slept, 

For joy that he was come. 

Lon^, long they looked — ^but never spied 

His welcome step again, 
Nor knew the fearrcil death he died 

Far down that narrow glen. 
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THB LAPSE OF TIMB. 

The night-fitorm on a thonBand hilU is lond, 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and olc 

On thy nnalterin^ blaze 
The half-wrecked manner, his compass lost, 

Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, imdoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilons wastes, by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their foo 
steps right 

And, therefore, bards of old, 
Sages and hermits of the solemn wood, 

Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good. 
That bright eternal beacon, by whose ray 
The Yoyager of time should shape his heedful way. 
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THE LAPSE OF TIME. 

Lament who will, in frodtless tears, 

The speed with which our moments fly ; 

I sigh not over vanished years, 

But watch the years that hasten by. 

Look, how they come, — a mingled crowd 
Of bright and dark, but rapid days ; 

Beneath them, like a summer doud, 
The wide world changes as I gaze. 

Whatl grieve that time has brought so soon 

The sober age of manhood on 1 
Vs idly might I weep, at noon. 

To see the blush of morning gone. 
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Could I give up the hopes that glow 

In prospect like Mysian isles ; 
And let the cheerful rature go, 

With all her promises and smiles ? 

The future 1— cruel were the power 
Whose doom would tear thee firom my heart, 

Thou sweetener of the present hour I 
W« cannot — ^no — we will not paru 

Oh, leave me, still, the rapid flight 
That makes the changing seasons gay, 

The grateful speed that hrmgs the night, 
The swift and glad return of day; 

The months that touch, with added grace. 

This little prattler at my knee, 
In whose arcn eye and speaking face 

New meaning every hour I see ; 

The years, that o*cr each sister land 
Shall lift the country of my birth. 

And nurse her strength, till she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth : 

Till younger commonwealths, for aid. 
Shall cling about her ample robe. 

And from her frown shall shrink afraid 
The crowned oppressors of the globe. 

True — ^time will seam and blanch my brow- 
Well — I shall sit with aged men, 

^\jid my good glass will tell me how 
A grizzly beard becomes me then. 
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And then, should no dishonor lie 

Upon my head, when I am gray, 
Loye yet shall watch my £ading eye, 

And smooth the path of my decay. 

Then haste thee. Time — ^'tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast : 

Thy pleasures stay not till they pall. 
And all thy pams are qnicuy past 

Thou fliest and bearcat away onr woes. 

And as thy shadowy train depart, 
The memory of sorrow grows . 

A lifter burden on Sie heart 
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SONG OF THE STARS. 

When the radiant mom of creation broke, 
And the world in the smile of God awoke, 
And the empty realms of darkness and death 
Were moyea through their deptiiis by bis mighty 

breath. 
And orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 
From the void abyss by myriads came, — 
In the joy of youth as they darted away, 
Through the widening wastes of space to play, 
Their silyer yoices in chorus rang, 
And tluB was the song the bright ones sang : 

Away, away, through the wide, wide sky, 
The uor blue fields that before us lie, — 
Each sun with the worlds that roimd him roll, 
Each pliuiet, poised on her turning pole; 



" For the soDTce of glory oncOTttm hu bee 
And the brightness o'erSowi naboim^ed 
And we drink aawegp the Inmiiioiu tid 
In our raddy air and our blaondag ddn 
Lo, yoader the living iplendon pwy ; 
Away, on our joyon* path, away 1 

" Look, look, throngfa onr glittering rank* 
Id the infinite azare, Btar after Btar, 
How they brighten and bkwm •■ fliey n 
How the Terdore mm o'er each rollu^ i 
And the path of the gentle wind* is smu 
Where tbe email waves dance, and the yc 

" And see where the brighter day-beamt i 
Huw the rainbows bang in the euony «£ 
And the morn and eve, with their pomp 



" Away, away t in oar blossoming bowen 
In the soft air wrapping ihrna epheree oi 
In the eeaa and fonntaine that shine wit] 
Hec, IxiTe ie brooding, and Life is bom, 
And breathing myriads are breaklDK flw 
To rejoice, lilie tu, in motion and li^t 

" Glide on in your beauty, ye youthful vpi 
Tu weave the danoe that measure the y 
Glide on, in the glory and gUdaen sent, 
To Iho farthest wall of tie fimiament, — 
Tlie boundless visible smile of Him, 
To the veil of whose brow your lan^ m 
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. A FOREST HYMN. 

/ The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned i 
/ To hew Uie shidft, and lay the^aroMtraye, ) 

/ And spread the roof above them,— ere he framed > 
V The lofty vanlt, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 
^AmidBtth^dO^d^ and nlenee, he knelt down. 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
'Might not resist the sacred influences 
Which, firom the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swaged at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And maccessible majesty. _^| why 

o uld we, in the worlas nper years, neglect 



iient sanetuanes. ana yor^ 

idei 



^. 



^rfy among the crowd, and under roofe 

HArft^ in f.h e shadow of this ayed wood. /i 
Offer 9n e hynm — ^thrice happy, if it find j 
Acceptance in His ear. 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable colunms, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roo£ Thou didst look down 
CTpon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
AU these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun. 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in th^ breeze, 
And shot towards heaven. The century-living crow, 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 



ri I ' f * iifli ■iitlji I III II 
4;Vin>niiiTiion vkth hu MaJker. Iliac dim nalta, 
TbcM viniiing sialca, of binuu pamp or priik 
Report Bot. 5o bntoatu ««rniiK> MMrv 

The batgt uf HOT TKn TM« to ebuge tha fain 

Ctr tli^r f"' worls- Bnt Ihoa art bera- 
The tolitade, Thaa art ia the toft wiat 
That mn klong the amnmit of tLMe tIB« 
In music ; llion ut in the eooUr bc«aLli 
That tr</m iht bunwt darkue-^ of the |il 
Omifs, Marc«ly felt ; the barln trtuJo, 



Th« freth moiit geoaiid, are all UMUnct with tht«i 
lli-i-i. i. ountinniJ wnf»hin ;_i)Bture, hare. 

In the tranqnUIitji tEaC tiion dost love, 
Eiqifyt tbj presence. Nuuelaily, aroDnd, 
From perch tn perch, the nolitarj bird 
f uwe« ; and Ton clear q>ring. that, midM it* bcr)^ 
W«ll4 aofU; brth soil vaadoiing st««p» tbc noti 
t.il bair the niiehty forest, telU no toie 
( tf uU tUo good it doea. Thou hsaC not Itdl 
Thyielf without a witoeae, in these ihada, 
or thy perfectiona. Grandciir, strei^th, Bod grao 
Are liere to spAak of tbee. Thin mighty o nh — 
\ B y whoaa inunorable »tein 1 rtend and a eem 
1 Auuo»t <"i; iih"iit ej— -not a prmc e. "" 
f In nil (Lot proud old vorld beyond tlis deep, 
li'er worn his oruim as lofUly aa he 
Wcani the green coronal of learei wili whi«h 
Tliy band hu grBO«(i hint Nestled at bii root 
li iiEHiity, AQch oa blooma not in tiie glare 
(If the broad sun. That delloatc forcwt flower 
With BCeDtod breath, and look ao tike a *inU«| 
Kveiue, w it ihubb from the ibupeUiM mould, 
An eDiBnatioa of the indvelliag Life, , 
A visible tokuu of the upholding Lore, 
llint arc the Knll of this wide ui ' 
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My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me-^he perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 

Lot all etrnMr ^\([ gji^ cLJO ' but Mf fgli". 






vouth 




- , lost 

'(^:Snr brearEFTcharms : upon her bosom yet. 

After the flight of untold centuries, 

The freshness of her far beginning lies 

And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
^ Of his arch enemy Death — ^yea, seats himself 

Upon the tyrant's throne — ^the sepulchre, ' 

I And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
f Makes his own nourishment For he came forth 

From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 

There have been holy men who hid themselyes 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and ^ave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they outlived 
The generation bom with them, nor seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
I Around them; — and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me^ often to these solitude s 

)r esence reassu re 
l!ere its enemies. 



y!R* fill' J 111 in I 



le passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble and are stilL Oh, God 1 when thor. 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill. 
With all the waters of me firmament, 
The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 



90 roEiiB. 

And iimvns the villoged; when, at thy eall, 
l'{>riM>!i the jn****! dei'p and throwi hiiUNlf 
l'(M>ii thi* ooiitincnt, and OYenrhefaiiB 
lu oitiod — who forgvts not, at the tight 
( )1* xhvue troiuendoiu tokens of thy power, 
Ilirt jirido, and \aj6 his strifes and rollies hyl 
< )li, fn)in these sterner aspects of thy faee 
Spare ine and mine, nor let as need the wrath 
of the mad unchained elements to teach 
Who ruleA tliem. Be it ours to meditate, 
In tticrto calm shades, thy milder mijesty, 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
I't'aru to conform the order of our UyeSb 



•♦• 
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on FAIREST OF THE RURAL MJJD&r 

On fairest of the rural maids 1 
Thy birth was in the forest diades; 
(trecn boughs, and glimpses of the sky. 
Were all that met thine infant eye. 

Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a ehild. 
"Were ever in the 83'lvan wUd; 
And uU the beauty of the place 
Is in tliy hearc and on thy face. 

The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks ; 
Tliy step is as the wind, that weayet 
Its playful way among the leayea. 
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Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heayen is seen ; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their yonng figures in the brook. 

The forest depths, by foot nnpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast ; 
The holy peace, that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there. 
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BROKE THE SPELL THAT HELD ME LONG.'* 

I BROKE the spell that held me long, 

The dear, dear witchery of song. 

I said, the poet's idle lore 

Shall waste my prime of years no more, 

For Poetry, though heavenly bom, 

Consorts with poverty and scorn 

I broke the spell — nor deemed its power 

Ck>uld fetter me another hour. 

Ah, thoughtless 1 how could I forget 

Its causes were aroimd me yett 

For wheresoe'er I looked, the while. 

Was nature's everlasting smile. 

Still came and lingered on my sight 

Of flowers and streams the bloom and light, 

And glory of the stars' and sun ;— 

And tiiese and poetry are one. 

They, ere the world nad held me long. 

Recalled me to the love of song. 
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JUNE. 

I OAZKD upon the glorious sky 

And the g^een mountaiiis ronnd \ 
And thought that when I came to lie 

At rest within the ground, 
Twere pleasant, that in flowery Jnne, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 

And groves a joyous sound, 
The sexton's hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain turf should break. 

A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods above it roUed, 

While fierce the tempests beat- 
Away I — I will not think of these — 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 
And be the damp mould gently pressed 
Into my narrow place of rest 

There through the long, long summer hours, 

The golden light should lie, 
And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 

Stand m their beauty by. 
The oriole should bmld and tell 
His love-tale close beside my cell; 

The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird. 



JUNE. 98 

And what if cheerfal shouts at noon 

Gome, from the Tillage sent, 
Or Bon^ of maids, beneaUi the moon 

With fairj laughter blent f 
And what if, m the evening light, 
Betrothed lovers walk in sight 

Of my low monument! 
I would the lovely scene aronnd 
Might know no sadder sight nor sonnd. 

I know, I know I should not see 

The season's glorious show. 
Nor would its brightness shine for me. 

Nor its wild music flow ; 
But if, around my place of sleep, 
The fHends I love should come to weep, 

They might not haste to go. 
Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom. 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 

These to their softened hearts should bear 

The thought of what has been. 
And speak of one who cannot share 

The gladness of the scene; 
Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer nills. 

Is — that his grave is green ; 
And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice. 
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A SONG OF prrcAmira blakdl 

CoMK, take <mr boy, and ire will go 

Before oar cabin door ; 
The winds shall bring ns, as fhey blow, 

The mnrmnrs of the shore ; 
And we will kiss his young bine eyes, 
And I will sing him, aa he lies, 

Son^ that were made of yore : 
m sing, in his delighted ear, 
The ifiland lays thoa loy'st to hear. 

And then, while stammering I repeat, 
Thy coontiyB tongue shalt teach ; 
lis not so soft, but far more sweet 
Than my own natiye speech : 
For thou no other tongue didst know. 
When, scarcely twenly moons ago. 

Upon Tahete's besch. 
Thou cam'st to woo me to be thine, 
With many a speaking look and sign. 

I knew thy meaning — thou didst praise 
My eyes, my locks of jet ; 

Ah I well Yor me they won thy gaze, — 
But thine were fairer yet 1 

Fm glad to see my infant wear 

Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair. 
And when my sight is met 

By his white brow and blooming cheek, 

I feel a joy I cannot speak. 
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Gome talk of Europe's maids with me, 
Whose necks and cheeks, they tdl. 

Outshine the beanty of the sea, 
White foam and crimson dielL 

m shape like theirs my simple dress, 

And bind like them each jetty trees, 
A sight to please thee well : 

And for my dusky brow wiQ braid 

A bonnet uke an English maid. 

Come, for the soft low sunlight calls. 

We lose the pleasant hours ; 
"lis lovelier than these cottage waUs,« 

That seat among the flowers. 
And I will learn of tbee a prayer, 
To Him who gave a home so iair, 

A lot so blest as ours — 
The Q-od who made, for thee and me, 
This sweet lone isle amid the sea. 



•»• 



THE FIRMAMENT. 

At! gloriously thou standest there. 
Beautiful, boundless firmament 1 

That, swelling wide o'er earth and air, 
And round the horizon bent. 

With thy bright yault, and sapphire wall. 

Dost overhang and circle alL 

Far, far below thee, tall gray trees 
Arise, and piles built up of old, 

And hills, whose ancient summits freeze < 
In the fierce light and cold. 



HI 
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The eagle soars his utmost height, 
Yet far thou stretchest o'er his flight 

Thon hast thy frowns — ^with thee on high 
The Btorm has made his airy seat, 

Bevt)nd that soft blue curtain lie 
liit) stores of hail and sleet. 

Thence the consaming lightnings break, 

There the strong hurricanes awake. 

Yet art thou prodigal of smiles— . 

Smiles, sweeter Uian thy frowns are stern * 
Earth sends, from all her thousand isles, 

A Hhout at their return. 
The glory that comes down from ihee, 
Bathes, m deep joy, the land and sea. 

The sun, the gorgeous sun is thine, 

The pomp that brings and shuts the day, 

The clouds that round him change and shme. 
The airs that fan his way. 

Thence look the thoughtful stars, and there 

The meek moon walks the silent air. 

The sunny Italy may boast 

The beauteous tints that flush her skies. 
And lovely, round the Grecian coast. 

May thy blue pillars rise. 
I only know how fair they stand 
Around my own beloved land. 

And they are fair — a charm is theirs. 

That earth, the proud green earth, has nqf 
With all the forms, and hues, and airs, 
That haimt her sweetest spot 
, We gaze upon thy calm pure sphere. 
And read of Heaven's eternal year. 
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Oh, when, amid the throng of men, 
The heart grows sick of hollow mirth, 

How willingly we turn ns then 
Away firom this cold earth, 

And look into thy azure breast, 

For seats of innocence and rest 1 



•♦• 



•• I CANNOT FORGET WITH WHAT FERVID 

DEVOTION." 

*^ oannot forget with what fervid devotion 
1 worshipped the visions of verse and of fame : 

Blach gaze at the glories of earth, sky, and ocean. 
To my kindled emotions, was wind over flame. 

^Jid deep were my musings in life's early blossom, 
Mid the twilight of mountain groves wandering 

•5ow thrilled my young veins, and how throbbed my 
fiill bosom. 
When o*er me descended the spirit of song. 

*Mong the deep-cloven fells that for ages had listened 
To the rush of the pebble-paved river between, 

Where the kingfisher screamed and gray precipice 
glistened. 
All breathless with awe have I gazed on the scene ; 

Till I felt the dark power o*er my reveries stealing, 
From the gloom of the thickets that over me hung, 

And the thoughts that awoke, in that rapture of feeling, 
Were formed into verse as they rose to my tongue. 

9 



I »ri>;ht Tisions 1 I mixed with the world, and ye fiitded 
No lunger your pure rural worshipper now; 

I:' the haunlM your continual presence pervaded, 
Vt; sliriuk from the signet of care on my hrow. 

I II the old mossy groves on the breast of the mountaiii 
111 deep lonely glens where the waters complain, 

I>y tht* Hhade of the rock, by the gush of the fonntui] 
1 seek your loved footsteps, but seek them in vain. 

( )h, leave not, forlorn and for ever forsaken, 
Vuur pupil and victim to life and its tears 1 

Hut sometimes return, and in mercy awaken 
The glories ye showed to his earlier years. 
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TO A MUSQUITO. 

Fair insect I that, with threadlike legs spread out, 
And blood-extracting bill and filmy wing, 

Does nmrraur, as thou slowly sail'st about, 
In pitiless ears full many a plaintive thing. 

And tell how little our large veins would bleed, 

Would we but yield them to thy bitter need. 

Unwillingly, I own, and, what is worse. 
Full angrily men hearken to thy plaint ; 

Tliou gettest many a brush, and many a curse. 
For saying thou art gaunt, and starved, and fSednt 

Even the old beggar, while he asks for food. 

Would kill thee, hapless stranger, if he could. 



TO A MU8QUIT0. 9^ 

I call ihee stranger, for the town, I ween, 
Has not the honor of so prond a birth,—- 

Thou com'st firom Jersey meadows, fresh and green, 
The o£bpring of the gods, thongh bom on earth ; 

For Titan was thy sire, and fair was she, 

The ocean nymph that nnrsed thy infancy. 

Beneath the rushes was thy cradle swung, 
And when at length thj gauzy wings grew strong. 

Abroad to sentle airs their folds were flung, 
Rose in tne skv and bore thee soft along ; 

The south wind breathed to waft thee on thy way. 

And danced and shone beneath the billowy bay. 

Calm rose afS&r the city spires, and thence 
Came the deep murmur of its throng of men. 

And as its gratefdl odors met thy sense. 
They seemed the perfumes of thy native fen. 

Fair lay its crowded streets, and at the sight 

Thy tiny song grew shriller with delight 

At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway— 

Ah, there were fairy steps, and white necks kissed 
By wanton airs, and eyes whose killing ray 
Shone through the snowy yells like stars through 
mist; 
And fresh as mom, on many a cheek and chin. 
Bloomed the bright blood through the transparent 
skin. 

Sure these were sights to touch an anchorite I 
What I do I hear thy slender voice complain f 

Thou wailest, when I talk of beauty's light. 
As if it brought the memory of pain : 

Hiou art a wayward being — well— come near, 

And pour thy tale of sorrow in my ear. 
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What sayst thou — Blanderer ! — ^ronge makes thee uckl 

And China bloom at best is sorry food f 
And Rowland's Kalydor, if laid on thick. 

Poisons the thirsty wretch that bores for blood! 
Go 1 'twas a just reward that met thy crime- 
But shun the sacrilege another time. 

That bloom was made to look at, not to touch ; 

To worship, not approach, that radiant white ; 
And well might sudden vengeance light on such 

As dared, like thee, most impiously to bite. 
Tliou shouldst have gazed at distance and admired, 
Murmured thy adoration and retired. 

Thou'rt welcome to the town — ^but why come here 
To bleed a brother poet, gaimt like uiee ? 

Alas 1 the little blood I have is dear, 

And thin will be the banquet drawn from me. 

Look round — ^the pale-eyed sisters in my cell, 

Thy old acquaintance, Bong and Famine, dweE 

Try some plump alderman, and suck the blood 
Enriched by generous wine and costly meat ; 

On well-filled skins, sleek as thy native mud. 
Fix thy light pump and press thy freckled feet 

(Jo to the men for whom, in ocean's halls, 

'iTie oyster breeds, and the green turtle sprawls 

lliere corks are drawn, and the red vintage flows 
To fill the swelling veins for thee, and now 

The ruddy cheek and now the ruddier nose 

Shall tempt thee, as thou flittest round the brow; 

And when the hour of sleep its quiet brings, 

No angry hand shall rise to brush thy wings. 
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LINES ON REVXSrriNG THE COUNTRY. 

I STAND npon my natiye hills again, 

Broad, ronnd, and green, that in the summer sky 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 

Orchards, and beechen forests, ba^ng lie, 
While deep the sunless glens are scooped between. 
Where brawl o'er shallow beds the streams unseen. 

A lisping voice and glancing eyes are near. 
And ever restless feet of one, who, now, 

Gathers the blossoms of her fourth bright year ; 
There plays a gladness o*er her fair young brov, 

As breaks the varied scene upon her sight, 

Upheaved and spread in verdure and in light 

For I have taught her, with delighted eye. 
To gaze upon the mountains, — ^to behold, 

With deep affection, the pure ample sky. 
And clouds ^ong its blue abysses rolled, — 

To love the song of waters, and to hear 

The melody of winds with charmed ear. 

Here, I have 'scaped the city's stifling heat. 
Its horrid sounds, and its polluted air ; 

And, where the season's milder fervors beat, 
And gales, that sweep the forest borders, bear 

The song of bird, and sound of running stream. 

Am come awhile to wander and to dream. 

Ay, flame thy fiercest, sun ! thou canst not wake, 
In this pure air, the plague that walks unseen. 

The maize leaf and the maple bough but take. 
From thy strong heats, a deeper, glossier green. 



I 
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Ill' iMountniii wind, that faints not in thy ray, 
"^'AO'iis the blue HteaiDa of pestilence away. 

I'll' iiiMiintain wind I most spiritual thing of all 

I }i*' wide earth knows; when, in the sultry time, 
II -t«io|)i* him fr<.>m his yast cerulean hall, 
II- si'fins the breath of a celestial clime 1 
\< it fntin heaven's wide-o])en gates did flow 
i i ;ilih and refreshment on the world below. 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWER& 

I Ml. iiiflancholv days are come, the saddest of the year, 
(M wailing winiU, and naked woods, and meadows 

])r<>wn and sere. 
I !• api'd in the hollows of the grove, the antmnn leaves 

lio dead; 
rif V nistlctotheeddyinggust,andtotlierabbit^stread. 
J lit rohin and the wren are flown, and from the shrabfl 

Ihejuy, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow throng all the 

gloomy day. 

\\ lure arc the flowers, the fair yomig flowers, thai 
■ ' liitclv sprang and stood 

I u 1 )i-ii^htcr light, and softer airs, abeauteous sisterhoodl 
Alas I they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 

flowei-s 
Aro lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 
of ours. 
" The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold No- 

vember rain 
j]' Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely oni 

pi; again. 

I .' 
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"Hie wind-flower and the violet, they perished long 

•go* 

^d the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the sum- 
mer glow ; 

^Qt on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the 
wood. 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn 
b^ut^ stood, 

^ fell the froet from the clear oold heayen, as falls 
the plague on men, 

^d the brightness of their smile was gone, from up- 
land, glade, and glen. 

^^ now, when comes the calm nuld day, as still such 

rn days will oome, 

^0 call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 

.^ home ; 

*^^ the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though 
all the trees are still, 

^^ twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

'^^ aouth wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late he bore, 

^d gighg to find them in the wood and by the 
stream no more. 

^d thei^ I think of one who in her youthful beauty 

T- ..died, 

laetfdr meek blossom that grew up and faded by my 

side: 
^ the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forests 

cast the leaf, 
iid we wept that one so lovely should have a life so 

brief: 
t not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend 

of ours, 
gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers. 
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ROMERO. 

WiiEsr freedom, from the land of Spain, 

By Spain's degenerate sons was driTCC. 
Who gave their willing limba a^;ain 

To wear the chain so lately nvea; 
Romero broke the sword he wore— 
" Go, faithful brand,** the warrior said, 
" Go, undishonored, never more 

The blood of man shall make thee red: 

I grieve for that already shed ; 
And I am sick at heart to know, 
That faithful friend and noble foe 
IIuvo only bled to make more strong 
The yoke that Spain has worn so long; 
Wear it who will, in abject fear — 

I wear it not who have been free; 
The perjured Ferdinand shall hear 

No oath of loyalty from me.** 
Then, hunted by the hounds of power, 

Kumero chose a safe retreat. 
Where bleak Nevada's summits tower 

Above the beauty at their feet 
There once, when on his cabin lay 
llie crimson light of setting day, 
When even on the mountain's breast 
The chainlcss winds were all at rest, 
And ho could hear the river's flow 
From tiie calm paradise below ; 
Warmed with his former fires again, 
He framed this rude but solenm strains 
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** Here will I make my home— for here at least I see, 
Upon this wild Sierra's side, the steps of Liberty ; 
Where the locust chirps nnscared beneath the nn- 

pruned lime, 
And the merry bee doth hide firom man the spoil of 

the mountain thyme ; 
Where the pure winds come and JB^, and the wild 

vine strays at will, 
An outcast from the haunts of men, she dwells with 

Nature stilL 

n. 

** I see the valleys, Spain 1 where thy mighty rivers 

run, 
And the hills that lift thy harvests and vineyards to 

the sun. 
And the flocks that drink thy brooks and sprinkle all 

the green, 
Where lie thy plains, with sheep-walks seamed, and 

olive-shades between : 
I see thy fig-trees bask, with the fair pomegranate 

near. 
And the fragrance of thy lemon-groves can almost 

reach me here. 

m. 

« Fair — fair — but fcJlen Spain 1 'tis with a swelling 
heart. 

That I think on all thou mightst have been, and look 
at what thou art; 

But the strife is over now, and all the good and brave. 

That would have raised thee up, are gone, to exile < r 
the grave. 

Thy fleeces are for monks, thy grapes for the convent 
feast, 

And the wealth of all thy harvest-fields for the pam- 
pered lord and pnest 
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' Bat I shftll see the day — it wfll come before I 

die- 
hull Bee it in my silver hain, and with an age* 
diiumcd eye; — 
A ii.u the spirit of the land to liberty shall bound, 
A- \oiider fountain leaps away from the darkness of 

the ground : 
.'il to my mountain cell, the voices of the free 
^iiull rise, as from the beaten shore the thunders of 
the sea." 



• •• 



A MEDITATION ON RHODE-ISLAND COAL 

TVcoIor, obMunu, vilia, non ille repexaiu 
Cftarif m re((un], non candid» Tlrfonu orunt 
C^•ill^ nee iniifnii ■plendei p«r cinguU mortc 
Set! nova ti nigri videu minienia taxi, 
'I ant tiiporat pulchrus cultut et quicqiud B^is 
Indus litoribtu rubrA •crutatur in alga. 

Claudian. 

I > \T beside the glowing grate, fresh heaped 
With Newport coal, and as the flame grew briglit 

— The many-colored flame — and played and leapevi, 
I thought of rainbows and the northern light, 

Moore's Lalla Rookh, the Treasury Report, 

And other brilliant matters of the sort. 

And last I thought of that fair isle which sent 

The mineral fuel ; on a summer day 
I saw it once, with heat and travel spent, 

And scratched by dwarf-oaks in the hollow way ; 
Now dragged through sand, now jolted over stone — 
.V rugged road through rugged Tiverton. 
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And hotter grew the air, and hollower grew 

The deep-worn path, and horror-etruck, I thought, 

Where wiU this dreary passage lead me to f 
This long dull road, so narrow, deep, and hot ? 

I looked to see it dive in earth outrignt ; 

I looked — but saw a ^ar more welcome sight 

Uke a soft mist upon the eyening shore, 

At once a lovely ide before me lay, 
Smooth and with tender verdure covered o'er. 

As if just risen from its calm inland bay ; 
Sloped each way gently to the grassy edge, 
And the small waves that dallied with the sedge. 

The barley was just reaped — its heavy sheaves 
Lay on the stubble field — ^the tall maize stood 

]>ark in its smnmer growth, and shook its leaves — 
And bright the sunlight played on the yoimg wood — 

Por fifty years ago, the old men say, 

The Bnton hewed their ancient groves away. 

I saw where fountains freshened the green land. 
And where the pleasant road, fr^m door to door, 

With rows of cherry-trees on either hand, 
Went wandering all that fertile region o'er- 

Kogue's Island once — ^but when the rogues were dead, 

Hhode Island was the name it took instead. 

Beautiful island I then it only seemed 
A lovely stranger— it has grown a friend. 

I gazed on its smooth slopes, but never dreamed 
How soon that green and quiet isle would send 

The treasures of its womb across the sea. 

To warm a poef s room and boil his tea. 

Dark anthracite I that reddenest on my hearth. 
Thou in those island mines didst slumber long ; 

But now thou art come forth to move the earth. 
And put to shame the men that mean thee wrong. 




: " po; 

rv. '.- -hAlt b« coels of fire to those tliat hate tb^, 
.'. :. i 7&rsk the iluns 4^ all that underrate thee. 

V-4, they did "wrong thee foullj — they who moefcl 
I'r.T LoLe&t face, and said thon wonldct not boni ; 

•>f: ':.^Trlr.e thee to cfaimnev-pieees talked, 

Ar.d gre-sr prrofene — an<f swore, in bitter scorn, 

J''. Sit rr.ea mieht to thv inner cares retire, 

A:, i there, tutsinged, abide the day of fire. 

V'-* is thy greatness nigh. I panse to state, 
'Djat I too have seen greatness— even I — 

?,'i /'k hands with Adams — stared at La Fayette, 
When, barehead, in the hot noon of Joly, 

jI-; would not let the umbrella be held o'er him, 

1- or which three cheers borst from the mob before hi» 

And I have seen — ^not many months ago — 
An eastern Governor in chapeaa bras 

Aii'l military coat, a glorious snow I 
Hide forth to visit the reviews, and ah ! 

How oft he smiled and bowed to Jonathan 1 

How many hands were shook and votes were woi> » 

"i'was a great Governor — ^thon too shalt be 

Great in thy turn — and wide shall spread thy &^ 

And Bwiftly; furthest Maine shall hear of thee, 
And cold New Brunswick gladden at thy nam^ 

And, faintly through its sleets, the weeping isle 

'Diut Bcuds the Boston folks their cod shall smOe. 

I' or ihon shalt forge vast railways, and shalt best 
'J'hc liirtsing rivers into steam, and drive 

liu^c masses from thy mines, on iron feet, 
Walking their steady way, as if alive, 

NoHhward, till everlasting ice besets thee. 

And south as far as the gnm Spaniard lets thee. 
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>a ahalt make mighty engines swim the sea, 
Jke its own monsters — ^boats that for a guinea 
U take a man to Hayre— and shalt be 
lie moving sonl of many a spinning-jenny, 
i ply thy shuttles, till a bard can wear 
good a suit of broadcloth as the mayor. 



m we will laugh at winter when we hear 
?he grim old <murl about our dwellings rave : 
)u, from that " ruler of the inverted year," 
ihalt pluck the knotty sceptre Cowper gave, 
1 pull him from his sledge, and drag him in, 
1 melt the icicles from off his chin. 



•♦• 



THE NEW MOON. 

When, as the garish day is done, 
Heaven bums with the descended sun, 

Tb passing sweet to mark. 
Amid that flush of crimson Ught, 
The new moon's modest bow grow bright. 

As earth and sky grow dark. 

Few are the hearts too cold to feel 
A thrill of gladness o'er them steal, 

When first the wandering eye 
Sees faintly, in the evening blaze. 
That glimmering curve of tender rays 

Just planted in the sl^. 

The sight of that young crescent brings 
Thoughts of all fair and youthful thbgs— 
The hopes of early years ; 



f 



^t nu i*ouia. 

And childhood's purity and gnce. 
And joys that like a rainbow chaie 
The paAsing shower of tears. 

The captive yields him to the dreaa 
( )f freedom, when that virgin beam 

Coinofl out upon the air : 
And painfully the sick man tries 
To fix his dim and baming eyes 
f On the soft promise there. 

Most welcome to the lover's sight, 
Glitters that pure, emerging light ; 

For prattling poets say, 
TImt sweetest is the lovers* walk. 
And tonderost is their murmured talk, 

Beneath its gentle ray. 

And there do graver men behold 
A type of errors, loved of old, 

* Forsaken and forgiven ; 
And thoughts and wishes not of earth. 
Just opening in their early birth. 
Like that new light in heaven. 

m 
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OCTOBER. 

At, thou art welcome, heaven's delicious breat 
When woods begin to wear the crimson Iea( 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns gro^ 

And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
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Wind of the sunny south I oh, still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
like to a good old age released from care, 

Journeying, in long serenity, away. 

In such a bright, late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, mid bowers and brooks, 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 

And music of kmd voices ever nigh ; 

And when my last sand twinkled in the glass^ 

Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass. 



•*• 



THE DAMSEL OF PERU. 

Where olive leaves were twinkling in every wind ^ 
that blew. 

There sat beneath the pleasant shade a damsel of Peru. 

Betwixt the slender boughs, as they opened to the air, 

Came glimpses of her ivory neck and of her glossy hair ; 

And sweetly rang her silver voice, within that shadj 
nook. 

As from the shrubby glen is heard the sound of hid- 
den brook. 

'Tis a song of love and valor, in the noble Spanish 

tongue. 
That once upon the sunny plains of old Castile was 

sung; 
Wlien, from their mountain holds, on the Moorish rout 

below. 
Had rushed the Christians like a flood, and swept 

away the foe. 
Awhile that melody is still, and then breaks forth anew 
A wilder rhyme, a livelier note, of freedom and Peru. 



' poiica. 
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r>r ^he has bound the sword to a yonthfal krror^i 

side, 
Aiil M'lit him to the war the day ahe ahould hiTe 

bocn his bride, 
AipI butle him bear a faithful heart to battle for the 

ri>rht, 
Anl held the fountains of her eyes till he was oatof 

sight 
>iiMe the parting kiss was given, six weary months 

urc ned, 
\!.<1 yet the foe is in the land, and blood must yetb« 

bhed. 

A white hand parts the branches, a lovely face lodos 
forth, 

Viil bright dark eyes gaze steadfastly and sadly to- 
ward the north. 

1 iiou look'st in vain, sweet maiden, the sharpest sight 
would fail 

1 > r;}>y a sign of human life abroad in all the Tale; 

I or tho noon is coming on, and the sunbeams fiercely 

beat, 
And the t«ilcnt hills and forest-tops seem reeling in the 
heat 

II mt white hand is withdrawn, that fair sad £ace is 

gone, 
lint 1 he music of that silver voice is flowing sweetly on, 
N«)t us of late, in cheerful tones, but mournfully and 

low, — 
A hallad of a tender maid heart-broken long ago, 
( )f him who died in battle, the youthful and the brove, 
And her who died of sorrow, upon his early grave. 

Hut see, along that mountain slope, a fiery horseman 

ride; 
Mark his torn plume, his tarnished belt, the sabre at 

his side. 
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. spurs are buried rowel-deep, he rides with loosen- 
ed rein, 

are's blood upon his charger's flank and foam upon 

the mane ; 
speeds him toward the olive-groye, along that 
shaded hill : 

d shield the helpless maiden there, if he should 
mean her ill 1 

d suddenly that song has ceased, and suddenly 1 

hear 
hriek sent up amid the shade, a shriek — but Jot 

of fear. 
' tender accents follow, and,tenderer pauses speak 
3 oyerflowof gladness, when words are all too weak : 
lay my good sword at thy feet, for now Peru is free, 
d I am come to dwell beside the oliye-grove with 

thee." 



•♦• 



THE AFRICAN CHIEF. 

Chained in the market-place he stood, 

A man of giant frame. 
Amid the gathering multitude 

That shrunk to hear his natne — 
All stern of look and strong of limb, 

His dark eye on the ground : — 
And silently they gazed on him. 

As on a uon bound. 

Vainly, but well, that chief had fought, 

He was a captive now, 
Yet pride, that fortune humbles not. 

Was written on his brow. 
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Showed wankv true and Imv^; 
He could not be • lUTe^ 

nien to his eonoaeror lie tpiiioi - ^ 

"Mybrotherlsaldbig; 
Undo tide neddaoe from nrf aed^ 

And take this braoeUt zfii|^ 
And send me where mj bmbr n%Bib 

And I wffl fin thy haoda 
Witfi store of iTorj from the ^hilni^ 

And gold-dust from tilie aaiiaai* 

** Not for thy ivoiy nor Hiy gold 

Will I unbind thy ebm ; 
That bloody hand shall never hold 

The batueHspear again. 
A price thy nation never gave 

Shall yet be paid Inr tibiae : 
For thon shalt be the Ghristuuili daT^ 

In lands beyond tilie seti* 

Then wept the warrior ehle( aad bade 

To shred his IooIbb away; 
And one by one, eaeh hea^ bnld 

Before the yictor lay. 
Thick were the phitted hMfa^ and yB§t 

And cloedy hidden there 
Shone many a wedf% of flold amoag 

The dark and omped hair. 

''Look, feast thy greedy eye with gold 
JjODf^ kept mr sorest need: 
Take it— thon askest somi mtdU^ 
And say that I am fraed. 
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Take it— 4ny wife, the long, long day, 

Weepa by the cocoa-tree, 
And my young children leave their play, 

And aak in vain for me.*' 

*' I take thy gold — ^but I have made 

Thy fetters fast and strong, 
And ween that by the cocoa shade 

Thy wife will wait thee long." 
Strong was the agony that shook 

The captive's frame to hear, 
And the prond meaning of his look 

Was changed to mortal fear. 

His heart was broken— crazed his brain : 

At once his eye grew wild ; 
He struggled fiercely with his chain, 

Whispered, and wept, and smiled ; 
Yet wore not long those fatal bands. 

And once, at shut of day. 
They ^i^ew him forth upon' the sands. 

The foul hyena's prey. 
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SPRING IN TOWN. 

B: country ever has a lagging Spring, 
Waiting for May to call its violets forth, 
id June its roses — showers and sunshine bring, 
iSlowly, the deepening verdure o'er the earth ; 
put their foliage out, the woods are slack, 
id one by one the singing-birds come back. 



I the city) boDndi the time of flowert 
t* parlier. Let ft mild and ■unnj dej, 
19 full often, for « fev bright hours, 
itli<.-s through the iky of March tfie li 



I "I- 1 lie viilo sidewolki of Broadway are tlien 
I Mir-^^ooiis as are a rivulet's banks in June, 

I lj.it <iv>'r1iung «ilh blossoms, tbrongh iCa ^en, 
--Ii<l<'i iH>ll away beaeutli the saimy noon, 

Aril tlii'v who search the untrodden wood forflc 

M. .1 III lis Ji-ptha uo lovelier ones than ours. 

1 "I- lii>rc nrc cyea that shame the violet, 
( ir (he ilnrk drop tbat oii the pansy lies, 

Aii.l fiirt'lipaJa, white, as when in clusters Mt, 
I'lii' nncmones b; forest mountaiits rise ; 

AiL'l tliG s|>riiig-beauty boosts no tenderer streak 

I hull tbc soft red on many a youthful cheek. 

AikI tliick about tbose lovely temples lie 

I.Di^ks lliat the lucky Vignardonne has curled, 

Dii ii^e hoiipy man 1 whose trade it is to buy. 
And biikc, a[id braid thaee lovC'knots of 4ie w 

Wliooiirlaofi " " 

Aii.i Bcllest, it 

Aii.l well tboi ^ „_ .... 

1 their broTV 

drcs9od, 
Ami Gascon losses, from theirietty braids. 
Crop half, lo buy a riband for the rest ; 
Hill, the frcah Norman girls their tresses spare, 
And the Dutcli damsel keeps her flaxen hair. 
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in, henceforth, let no maid nor matron gneve, 

'!o see her locks of an unlovely hue, 

uzy or thin, for liberal art shall give 

luch piles of curls as nature never knew. 

), wim her veil of tresses, at the sight 

i blushed, outdone, and owned herself a fright. 

b voices and light laughter wake the street, 
ike notes of woodbirds, and where'er the e^e 
*ead8 the Ions way, plumes wave, and twinklmg feet 
*all li^ht, as hastes that crowd of beauty by. ' 
) ostnch, hurrying o*er the desert space, 
roe bore those tossing plumes with fleeter pace. 

swimming Juno gait, of languor bom, 
s theirs, but a light step of freest grace, 
ht as Camilla's o'er the unbent corn,^ 
L step that speaks the spirit of the place, 
ce Quiet, meek old dame, was driven away 
Sing Sing and the shores of Tappan bay. 

that dash by in chariots I who will care 
'"or steeds or footmen now ? ye cannot show 
r face, and dazzling dress, and graceful air, 
Lnd last edition of the shape I Ah, no, 
3se sights are for the earth and open sky, 
d your loud wheels unheeded rattle by. 
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THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 

his a time to be cloudy and sad, 

^en our mother Nature laughs around ; 

len even the deep blue heavens look glad, 

ind gladness breathes from the blossoming ground f 
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There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wre 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 

The ground-squirrel gayly chirps bv his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the bright green vi 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase. 
And there they roll on the easy gal«. 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower. 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flo'v 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sei 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles ; 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 



•♦• 



TIIE DISINTERRED WARRIOR. 

Gather him to his grave again, 

Aud solemnly and softly lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 

Tlie warrior's scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence, taught of old, 

The homage of man's heart to death ; 
Nor dare to trifle with the mould 

Once hallowed by the Almighty's breath. 

The soul hath quickened every part- 
That remnant of a martial brow, 

Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm — strong no longer now. 
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Spare them, each mouldering relic spare, 
Of Gk>d's own image ; let 2iem rest, 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awM likeness was impressed. 

For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madness tossed, 

In many a storm has been his path ; 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them, and defied their wrath. 

Then they were kind — ^the forests here, 

Riyers, and stiller waters, paid 
A tribute to the net and spear 

Of the red ruler of the shade. 
Fruits on the woodland branches lay. 

Roots in the shaded soil below. 
The stars looked forth to teach his way, 

The still earth warned him of the foe. 

A noble race I but they are gone, 

With their old forests wide and deep. 
And we have built our homes upon 

Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon. 

Upon their fields our harvest waves. 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon — 

Then let us spare, at least, their graves I 
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MIDSUMMER. 

A POWER is on the earth and in the air. 
From which the vital spirit shrinks afraid, 
Aud shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, 

From the hot steam and from the fiery glare. 

Look forth upon the earth — ^her thousand plants 
Are smitten ; even the dark sun-lovinff maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze; 

The herd beside the shaded fountain pants ; 

For life is driven from all the landscape brown; 
The bird has sought his tree, the snake his det»» 
The trout floats dead in the hot stream, andia^^ 

Drop by the sun-stroke in the populous town: 
As if the Day of Fire had dawned, and sent 
Its deadly breath into the firmament 
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THE GREEK PARTISAN. 

Our free flag is dancing 

In the free mountain air. 
And burnished arms are glancing, 

And warriors gathering there ; 
And fearless is the little train 

Whose gallant bosoms shield it; 
The blood that warms iheir hearts shall st^i** 

That banner, ere they yield it 
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—Each dark eye is fixed on earth. 

And brief each solemn greeting ; 
There is no look nor sound of mirth, 

Where those stem men are meeting. 

They go to the slaughter 

To strike the sudden blow. 
And pour on earth, like water. 

The best blood of the foe ; 
To rush on them from rock and height, 

And clear the narrow valley. 
Or fire their camp at dead of night. 

And fly before they rally. 
— Chains are round our country pressed, 

And cowards have betrayed her, 
And we must make her bleeding breast 

The grave of the invader. 

Not till from her fetters 

We raise up Greece again. 
And write, in bloody letters. 

That tyranny is slain, — 
Oh, not till then the smile shall steal 

Across those darkened faces, 
Kor one of all those warriors feel 

His children's dear embraces. 
— ^Reap we not the ripened wheat. 

Till yonder hosts are flying, 
And aU their bravest, at our feet, 

Like autunm sheaves are lying. 
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THE TWO GRAVES. 

I'h a bleak wild hill, bat ereen and bright 
l!: ;li<' Buiiniier wamith and tne mid-day light; 
1 1. rt*8 the hum of the bee and the chirp of the wren, 
\ii<l the d&fh of the brook from the alder glen; 
111' it'.s the bound of a bell from the scattered fleck, 
A 111 tlie shndo of the beech lies cool on the rock, 
A'.l fn'sh from the west is the firee wind's breath,— 
1 !>• re is nothing here that speaks of death. 

I'nr yonder, where orchards and gardens lie, 
Aiil (IwoIIinp^B cluster, 'tis there men die. 
I li' V are born, they die, and are buried near, 
W li. re the populous grave-yard lightens the bier; 
I .M strict nn<l close are the ties that bind 
Iti death the children of human-kind ; 
\ . a, stricter and closer than those of life,^ 
"\"\< a neighborhood that knows no strife. 
rii« y are noiselessly gathered — ^friend and foe — 
!•> the still and dark assemblies below; 
W iihout ft frown or a smile they meet, 
1. It'll }>ale and calm in his winding-sheet; 
III that sullen home of peace and gloom, 
« ri»wded, like guests in a banquet-room. 

\ot there are graves in this lonely spot, 
I wo humble pfraves, — but I meet them not. 
I liMve seen them,— eighteen years are past, 
-inee 1 found their place in the brambles last,*— 
Vho place where, fifty winters ago, 
\ M aged man in his locks of snow, 
\n<i an aged matron, withered with years, 
W ere solemnly laid I — ^bnt not with tears. 
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For none, who sat by the light of their hearth, 
Beheld their coffins covered with earth ; 
Their kindred were far, and their children dead, 
When the funeral prayer was coldly said. 

Two low green hillocks, two small gray stones. 
Rose over the place that held their bones ; 
But the grassy hillocks are levelled again, 
And the keenest eye might search in vain, 
*Mong briers, and ferns, and paths of sheep, 
For the spot where the aged conple sleep 

Tet well might they lay, beneath the eoiI 
Of this lonely spot, that man of toil, 
And trench the strong hard mould with the spade, 
Where never before a grave was made ; 
For he hewed the dark old woods away, 
And gave the virgin fields to the day ; 
And the gourd and the bean, beside lus door, 
Bloomed where their flowers ne'er opened before ; 
And the maize stood up, and the bearded rye 
Bent low in the breath of an unknown sky. 

'lis said that when life is ended here. 
The spirit is borne to a distant sphere ; 
That it visits its earthly home no more, 
Nor looks on the haimto it loved before. 
But why should the bodiless soul be sent 
Far off, to a long, long banishment ? 
Talk not of the light and the living green I 
It will pine for the dear familiar scene ; 
It will yearn, in that strange bright world, to beht Id 
The rock and the stream it knew of old 

lis a cruel creed, believe it not I 
Death to the good is a milder lot 
They are here, — ^they are here, — ^that harmless pair, 
In the yellow simshine and flowing air. 



1 J . I*U£M8. 

I I ')i« li^ht cloud-fthadoWB that slowly pass, 
! ■ f h" ooiinilii that rise from the murmuriDg gras% 
1 Im y -it where their humble cottage stood, 
[\i'\ walk by the waviiig edge of the wood, 
\ i li^t to the long-acciutomed flow 
• : ' iu' hr<Nik that wets the rocks below. 
Ill' lit, aiul peaceful, and passionless, 
\- < Msons oil seasons swiftly press, 
1 I- y watch, and wait, and linger around, 
L !i t lio day when their bodies shall leave the ground 



•»• 



1 m: CONJUNCTION OF JUPITER AND VENUS. 

1 \N oiLi) not always reason. The straight path 
\\ . aii«'s iirt with its never-varying lines, 
\ii>l we grow melancholy. I would make 
K' :i->ii my guide, but she should sometimes sit 
r.ii. ntly by the way-side, while I traced 
111. mazos of the pleasant wilderness 
\i.'\iiul 1110. tSho should be my counsellor, 
I '.lit nut my tyrant For tlie spirit needs 
InipuKod from a deeper source than hers, 
Aiiil tluTC are motions, in the mind of man, 
11 1 at she must look upon with awe. I bow 
K. \ » Moiitly to her dictates, but not less 
1 l.'l.l [o the fair illusions of old time— 
lllu>.ii>iia that shed brightness over life, 
A II. I glory over nature. Look, even now, 
W li. ro two bright planets in the twilight meet, 
I |..»u the Batfron heaven, — the imperial star 
1 >i Jovo, and she that from her radiant urn 
I '.Ml IS forth the light of love. Let me believe, 
V w hilo, that they are met for ends of good, 
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Amid the eyening glory, to confer 

Of men and their affairs, and to shed down 

Kind influence. Lo 1 they brighten as we gaze, 

And shake out softer fires 1 The great earth feel 

The gladness and the quiet of the time. 

Meekly the mighty river, that infolds 

This mighty city, smooths his front, and far 

Glitters and burns even to the rocky base 

Of the dark heights that bound him to the west ; 

And a deep murmur, from the many streets, 

Rises like a thanksgiving. Put we .Vence 

Dark and sad thoughts awhile — there's time for them 

Hereafter— on the morrow we will meet, 

With melancholy looks, to tell our griefs, 

And make each other wretched ; this calm hour, 

This balmy, blessed evening, we will give 

To cheerful hopes and dreams of happy days. 

Born of the meeting of those glorious stars. 

Enough of drought has parched the year, and scared 
The land with dread of famine. Autumn, yet, 
Shall make men glad with unexpected fruits. 
The dog-star shall shine harmless : genial days 
Shall softly glide away into the keen 
And wholesome cold of winter ; he that fears 
The pestilence, shall gaze on those pure beams, 
And breathe, with confidence, the quiet air. 

Emblems of power and beauty ! well may they 
Shine brightest on our borders, and withdraw 
Towards the great Pacific, marking out 
The path of empire. Thus, in our own land. 
Ere long, the better Genius of our race. 
Having encompassed earth, and tamed its tribes, 
Shall sit him aown beneath the farthest west, 
By the shore of that calm ocean, and look back 
On realms made happy. 
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Light the nnptial torch, 
And say the glad, jet solemn rite, that knits 
The youth and maiden. Happy days to them 
That wed this evening I — a long life of love, 
And blooming sons and daughters 1 Happy they 
Born at this hour, for they shall see an age 
Wiiiter and holier than the past, and go 
Late to their graves. Men shall wear softer hearts, 
And shudder at the butcheries of war, 
As now at other murders. 

Hapless Greece 1 
Enou<!:h of blood has wet thy rocks, and stained 
Thy rivers; deep enough thy chains have worn 
TTioir linki^ into thy flesh; tne sacrifice 
Of thy pure maidens, and thy innocent babes, 
And reverend priests, has expiated all 
Thy crimes of old. In yonder mingling lights 
Tlierc is an omen of good days for Qiee. 
Thou shalt arise from midst the dust and sit 
A<^ain among the nations. Thine own arm 
Shall yet redeem thee. Not in wars like thine 
'i'he woi'ld takes part Be it a strife of kings, — 
Despot with desj)ot battling for a throne, — 
And Kuropc shall be stirred throughout her realm^i 
Nations shall put on harness, and shall fall 
Upon each other, and in all their bounds 
Tiic wailing of the childless shall not cease. 
Thine is a war for liberty, and thou 
Mu<t fight it single-handed. The old world 
Looks coldly on the murderers of thy race. 
Anil leaves thee to the struggle; and the new,— 
I fear me th<m couldst tell a shameful tale 
( )f frau<l and lust of gain ; — ^thy treasuiy ditunedy 
An<l Missolonghi fallen. Yet thy wrongs 
Shall ])ut new strength into thy heart and hand» 
And (Jod and thy good sword shall yet work out>. 
For thee, a terrible deliverance. 
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A SUMMER RAMBLE. 

The quiet August noon has come, 
A slumberous silence fills the dcy, 

The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 

And mark yon soft white clouds that rest 
Above our vale, a moveless throng; 

The cattle, on the mountain's breast, 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 

Oh, how unlike those merry hours. 
In early June, when Eaith laughs out, 

"When the fresh winds make love to flowers, 
And woodlands sing and waters shout. 

When in the grass sweet voices talk. 
And strains of tiny music swell 

From every moss-cup of the rock. 
From every nameless blossom's bell 

But now a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows, 

Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground. 
The blessing of supreme repose. 

Away I I will not be, to-day. 
The only slave of toil and care. 

Away from desk and dust! away I 
I'll be as idle as the air. 
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Beneath the open sky abroad, 
Among the plants and breathing thiDgs, 

The sinless, peaceful works of God, 
I'll share the calm the season brings. 

Come, thou, in whose soft eyes I see 
The gentle meanings of thy heart, 

One day amid the woods with me. 
From men and all their cares apart. 

And whore, upon the meadow's breast. 
The shadow of the thicket lies. 

The blue wild flowers thou gatherest 
Shall glow yet deeper near thine eyes. 

Come, and when mid the calm profound, 
I turn, those gentle eyes to seek, 

Tliey, like the lovely landscape round, 
Of innocence and peace shall speak 

Rest here, beneath the unmoving shade, 
And on the silent valleys gaze. 

Winding and widening, till they fade 
In you soft ring of summer haze. 

The village trees their summits rear 
Still as its spire, and yonder flock 

At rest in those calm fields appear 
As chiselled from the lifeless rock. 

One tranquil mount the scene o'erlooks^ 
ITiere tlie hushed winds their sabbath ke«p« 

While a near hum from bees and brooks 
Comes faintly Like the breath of sleep. 
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Well may the gazer deem tliat when, 
Worn with Qie struggle and the strife, 

And heart-sick at the wrongs of men, 
llie good forsakes the scene of life ; 

Like this deep qniet that, awhile. 

Lingers the lovely landscape o'er, 
Shall be the peace whose holy smile 

Welcomes him to a happier shore. 



•♦• 



V SCENE ON THE BANKS OF THE HUDSON 

Cool shades and dews are round my way, 
And silence of the early day ; 
Mid the dark rocks that watch his bed. 
Glitters the mighty Hudson spread, 
Unrippled, save by drops that fall 
From shrubs that fringe his mountain wall ; 
And o'er the clear still water swells 
The music of the Sabbath b<^lls. 

All, save this little nook of land. 

Circled with trees, on which I stand ; 

All, save that line of hills which lie 

Suspended in the mimic sW-« 

Seems a blue void, above, below. 

Through which the white clouds come and go ; 

And from the green world's farthest steep 

I gaze into the airy deep. 

Loveliest of lovely things are they, 
On earth, that soonest pass away. 
The rose that lives its little hour 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 



m^m 
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Kren love, long tried and oheriahed long. 
Becomes more tender and more stroug, 
At thought of that insatiate grave 
From which its yearnings cannot save. 

River! in this still hoar thou hast 
Too much of heaven on earth to last ; 
Nor long may thy still waters lie. 
An image of the glorious sky. 
Thy fate and mine are not repose, 
And ere another evening close, 
Tliou to thy tides shalt turn agaiiii 
And I to seek the crowd of men. 



•♦• 



THE HURRICANE. 

I^RD of the winds I I feel Uiee nigh, 
I know tliy breath in Hie burning sky I 
And I wait, with a thrill in every vein. 
For the coming of the hurricane I 

And lo I on the wing of the heavy gales, 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he sails , 
Silent and slow, and terribly strong, 
Tiie mighty shadow is borne along. 
Like the dark eternity to come ; 
While the world below, dismayed and dumb. 
Through the calm of the thick hot atmosj^erc 
Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 

They darken fast ; and the golden blaze 
Of the sun is quenched in the lurid haze, 
And he sends through the shade a funeral ray— 
A glare that is neither night nor day, 
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A beam that touches, with hues of death. 
The clouds above and the earth beneath. 
To its covert glides the silent bird, 
While the hnrricane's distant voice is heard 
Uplifted among the mountains round, 
And the forests hear and answer the sound. 

He is come! he is come ! do ye not behold 
His ample robes on tbe wind unrolled? 
Giant of air I we bid thee hail 1 — 
How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale ; 
How his huge and writhing arms are bent, 
To clasp the zone of the firmament, 
And fold at length, in their dark embrace, 
From mountain to mountain the visible space. 

Darker — still darker I the whirlwinds bear 
The dust of the plains to the middle air : 
And hark to the crashing, long and loud. 
Of the chariot of God in the t£under-cloud I 
You may trace its path by the flashes that start 
From the rapid wheels where'er they dart, 
As the fire-bolts leap to the world below, 
And flood the skies with a lurid glow. 

What roar is that? — ^'tis the rain that breaks 
In torrents away from the airy lakes, 
Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 
And sheading a nameless horror round. 
Ah 1 well-known woods, and mountains, and skies, 
With the very clouds! — ^ye are lost to my eyes. 
I seek ye vainly, and see in your place 
The shadowy tempest that sweeps through space, 
A whirling ocean that fills the wall 
Of the crystal heaven, and buries aU. 
find I, cut off from the world, remain 
silone with the terrible hurricane. 



WILLIAM TEIL 

CiiADis may anbdna the feeble spirit bi 
Teh, of the Iron heart! thejr eoull n 
For tiiou wert of the moantaiuB ; liie 

The everlfiflling creed of Lbertj. 

That creed is written on the untramiJe 



And breathed bj vinda that through tJ 

Thou, whUe thy prison walls were darl 
Didat meditate the lesBan Nature ttin 
And U> thy brief captivity wob broiig 

A rision of thy Switjierland unbonod. 
The bitter cup they mingled, atrengtl 
For the great work to eet thy ooontr, 



THE HUBTERB SERENA] 

Tot bower is finished, fairMtl 
Fit bower for hunter's bride 

Where old woods overshadow 
The green lavaiiiia's aide. 
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Fve wandered long, and wandered far, 

And never have I met. 
In all this lovely western land, 

A spot so lovely yet 
But I shall think it fairer, 

When thon art come to bless, 
With thy sweet smile and silver voice, 

Its silent loveliness. 

For thee the wild grape glistens, 

On sunny knoU and tree, 
The slim papaya ripens 

Its yellow fruit for thee. 
For thee the duck, on glassy stream. 

The prairie-fowl shall die, 
My rifle for thy feast shall bring 

The wild swan from the sky. 
The forest's leaping panther. 

Fierce, beautiful, and fleet. 
Shall yield his spotted hide to be 

A carpet for thy feet, 

I know, for thou hast told me. 

Thy maiden love of flowers ; 
Ah, uose that deck thy gardens 

Are pale compared with ours. 
When our wide woods and mighty lawns 

Bloom to the April skies. 
The earth has no more gorgeous sight 

To show to human eyes. 
In meadows red with blossoms. 

All summer long, the bee 
Murmurs, and loads his yeUow thighs, 

For thee, my love, and me. 

Or wouldst thou gaze at tokens 

Of ages long ago — 
Our old oaks stream with mosses. 

And sprout with mistletoe ; 

12 
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Ami mighty yines, like Berpents, climb 

I1ic giant sycamore ; 
And trunks, o erthrown for centuries, 

CaniWr Uie forest floor ; 
Anil in the great sayanna, 

llie solitar}' mound, 
I ill lit by the elder world, o'erlooks 

The loneliness around. 

G»me, thou hast not forgotten 

Thy ]>ledge and promise quite, 
With many blushes murmured, 

Honoath the eyening light. 
Come, the young yiolets crowd my door, 

Thy enrfit^st look to win. 
And at my silent window-sill 

llic j<'!*snmine peeps in. 
All day the rod-bird warbles, 

I'pon the mulberry near, 
Arnl tho nijrht-sparrow trills her song, 

^Ul night, witii none to^ear. 



•#• 



THE GREEK BOY. 

(m)ne are the glorious Greeks of old, 

Glorious in mien and mind; 
Their bones are mingled with the mould, 

Their dust is on the wind ; 
The forms they hewed from Hying stone 
Survive the waste of years, alone. 
And, scattered with their ashes, show 
What greatness perished long ago. 
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Yet fresh the myrtles there— the springs 

Gush brightly as of yore ; 
Flowers blossom from the dust of kings, 

As many an age before. 
There nature moulds as nobly now, 
As e'er of old, the human brow : 
And copies still the martial form 
That brayed Platsea's battle stonii. 

Boy ! thy first looks were taught to seek 

Their heayen in Hellas' skies ; 
Her airs haye tinged thy dusky cheek, 

Her sunshine lit thine eyes ; 
Thine ears haye drunk the woodland strains 
Heard by old poets, and thy yeins 
Swell with the blood of demigods. 
That slumber in thy country's sods. 

Now is thy nation free — ^though late — 

Thy elder brethren broke — 
Broke, ere thy spirit felt its weight, 

The intolerable yoke. 
And Greece, decayedf, dethroned, doth see 
Her youth renewed in such as thee : 
A shoot of that old yine that made 
The nations silent in its shade. 



♦♦• 



THE PAST. 

Thou unrelenting Past ! 
strong are the barriers round thy dark domain. 

And fetters, sure and &st, 
lold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 



^ 
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Far in th^ realm withdrawn 
< >1<1 ctnpirofl sit ia Bullenneas and gloom. 

And gloriuns ages gone 
I.i" deep within the shadow of thy womb. 

Childhood, with all its mirth, 
\ Mtith, Manhood, Age that draws ns to the groiuid, 

An<i last, Man's Life on earth, , 
( 'liile to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 

Thou hast my better years, 
riiou hast my earlier friends-— the good — ^the kind, 

Yielde<l to thee with tears — 
riu> venerable form — ^the exalted mind. 



My spirit yearns to bring 
Die lost ones back — ^yearns with desire intense, 

And struggles hard to wring 
Tiiy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 

In vain — ^thy gates deny 
All passage save to those who hence depart; 

Nor to the streaming eye 
rhoii giv'st them back — nor to the broken heart 

In thy abysses hide 
I}»'auty and excellence unknown — ^to thee 

Earth's wonder and her pride 
Are gathered, as the waters to the sea; 

Labors of good to man. 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith, — 

Love, that midst grief began. 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 
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Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, uiiuttered, unrevered ; 

With thee are silent fame, 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 

Thine for a space are they — 
Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last ; 

Thy gates shall yet give way, 
Thy bolts shill fall, inexorable Past ! 

All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb from earliest time, 

Shall then come forth to wear 
The glory and the beauty of its prime. 

They have not perished — ^no ! 
Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet. 

Smiles, radiant long ago. 
And features, the great soul's apparent seat. 

All shall come back, each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 

Alone shall Evil die. 
And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 

And then shall I behold 
Him, by whose kind paternal side I sprung. 

And her, who, still and cold, 
Fills the next grave — the beautiful and young. 



" LI-OX TUE MOU^fTADTS DIBT 



With trackleu iBowi for ever 

Wliere ill is still, BDd cold, ud i 

Late sbiQca the day's departiii| 

[tut fur below those iej Toekt, 
The Tnic*, in suminer blwnn oi 

W<-h1i fuU of birds, and fietda of 
Are dim with mist and d«ifc v 

Till thus, from varm and kindly 

Kai'livst the li^ oriife departs, 
Itut tirigcre -with the cold and i 



THE EVESINQ WI 

Ki-tHrr tlint hrcal best, throogfa my latt 
'ITiiit crwl'nt the twilight of the gult 

lirntcfully flows thy fn^ncss round i 
'lliiiu bout hveo out upon the deop 

ItirlitiK nil day the wild bine wave* li 
liuiiKhcniiit; their crests, and tcuttl 
spray 

Atid swelling the white sail I weico 

To Uio Bcurcbvd laud, Ihou wanderer 
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^ I alone — a thousand bosoms round 
^ale thee in the fohiess of delight ; 
^^ languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
^velier, at coming of the wind of night; 
,d> languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
-^es the vast inland stretched beyond the sight 
forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, 
d*8 blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! 

* rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
^url the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 
Q wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innxmierable boughs 
^ strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast : 
E^leasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
e shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
id where the overshadowing branches sweep the 
grass. 

iQ faint old man shall lean his silver head 

To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 

id dry the moistened curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows more deep : 

^<1 thev who stand about the sick man's bed, 

^hall joy to listen to th^ distant sweep, 

id softly part his curtains to allow 

*y visit, grateful to his burning brow. 

^but the circle of eternal change, 
•^ch is the life of nature, shall restore, 
^ sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
■^ee to thy birthplace of the deep once more ; 
^et odors m the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
'liall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 
i, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
bears the rustling leaf and r mining stream. 
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w iip:x tiie firma^ient quivers with 

DAYLIGUrs YOUNG BEAM." 

I.N the 6rmament quivers witli daylight^s young 

hcam, 
\;i<> the woodlands awaking burst into a hymn, 
- 1 1 he ^low of the sky blazes back from the stream, 
I low the bright ones of heaven in the brightue>s 
grow diin* 

' : 'lis SA(1, in that moment of glory and song, 

1 • >«'0. while the hill-tops are waiting the sun, 
: !i L'littering baiul that kept watch all night long 
i ) . I- Love and o'er Slumber, go out one by one: 

1,1' 1 lie circle of ether, deep, ruddv, and vast, 
^. urcc glimmere with one of the train tbat were 
tiicre; 

viil llu'ir leader the day-star, the brigbtest and last, 
Iw inkles faintly and fades in that desert of air. 

I t.\i<, ( )blivion, from midst of whose shadow we came, 
>i tills o'er us again when life's twilight is gone ; 

\ I n 1 the crowd of bright names, in the heaven of fame 
« i low pale and are quenched as the years hasten ou. 

1 ' 1 them fade — ^but we'll pray that the age, in whose 
fliglit, 
< )f ourselves and our friends the remembrance shall 
die. 
May lise o'er the world, with the gladness and light 
Of the morning that withers the stars from the sky. 
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" INNOCENT CHILD AND SNOW-WHITE 

FLOWER." 

Innocent child and snow-white flower 1 
Well are ye paired in your opening hour. 
Thus should the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stfunless, and sweet with sweet 

White as those leaves, just blown apart, 
Are the folds of thy own young hei^ , 
Guilty passion and cankering care 
Never have left their traces there. 

Artless one I though thou gazest now 

0*er the white blossom with earnest brow, ' 

Soon will it tire thy childish eye ; 

Fair as it is, thou wilt throw it by. 

Throw it aside in thy weary hour. 
Throw to the ground the fair white flower ; 
Yet, as thy tender years depart. 
Keep that white and innocent heart. 
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TO THE RIVER ARVE. 

IJ'OSKD TO BE WRITTEN AT A HAMLET NEAB T1I£ ***<' 

OF MONT BLANa 

Not from the sands or cloven rocks, 

Thou rapid Arve I thy waters flow ; 
Nor earth, within her l)Osom, locks 

Thy dark unfathomed wells below. 
Thy springs are in the cloud, thy stream 

Begins to move and murmur first 
Where ice-peaks feel the noonday beam, 

Or rain-storms on the glacier burst. 

Born where the thunder and the blast 

And morning's earliest light are born, 
Thou rushest swoln, and loud, and fast, 

IW these low homes, as if in scorn : 
Vet liunibler springs yield purer waves; 

And brighter, glassier streams than thine, 
Stilt up from earth's unlighted caves, 

With heaven's own beam and image shina 

Yet stay; for here are flowers and trees; 

AVarni rays on cottage roofe are here, 
And laugh of girls, and hum of bees — 

Here linger tiU thy waves are clear. 
Tliou heedest not — thou hastest on ; 

From steep to steep thy torrent falls. 
Till, mingling with the mighty Rhone, 

it rests beneath Geneva's walls. 



TO COLB, THE PAINTEK. I4i^ 

Rush on— 'but were there one with me 

That loved me, I would light my hearth 
Here, where with God's own majesty 

Are t'OUched the features of the earth. 
By these old peaks, white, high, and vast. 

Still rising as the tempests beat. 
Here would I dwell, ana sleep, at last, 

Among the blossoms at their feet 



•♦• 



TO COLE, THE PAINTER, DEPARTING FOR 

EUROPE. 

A SONNET. 

'hine eyes shall see the light of distant skies : 

Yet, CJoleI thy heart shall bear to Europe's strand 
A living image of our own bright land, 

uch as upon thy glorious canvas lies ; 

iOne lakes — savannas where the bison roves- 
Rocks rich with summer garlands — solemn 

streams — 
Skies, where the desert eagle wheels and screams — 

pring bloom and autumn blaze of boundless groves. 

'air scenes shall greet thee where thou goest— fair, 
But different— every where the trace of men, 
Paths, homes, graves, ruins, from the lowest glen 

'o where life shrinks from the fierce Alpine air. 
Gaze on them, till the tears shall dim thy sight, 
But keep that earlier, wilder image bright. 



■i 
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TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 

Tiiou bloesom bright with AQtamn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own Uu 
lliat openest when the quiet li^ht 
SucceeoB the keen and firosty night 

Then comest not when violets lean 
Cer wande^ng brooks and springs unfl 
Or colambines, in purple dressed. 
Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest 

Thou waitest late and com'st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flo 
And frosts and shortening days porten< 
The aged year is near his end 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sl^, 
Blue— blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean walL 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart 
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WENTY-SECOND OF DECEMBER. 

s the day ; the wintry sea 
1 sadly on New England's strand, 
st the thonghtfdl and the free, 
then, trod the desert land. 

le thought how pure a light, 
'ears, should gather round that day ; 
s should keep their memories bright, 
ride a realm their sons should sway. 

e their bays ; but greener still 

ound their spreading fame be wreathed, 

ons, now untrod, shfidl thrill 

everence when their names are breathed. 

*e the sun, with softer fires, 
on the vast Pacific's sleep, 
Iren of the pilgrim sires 
Ulowed day like us shall keepw 
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HYMN TO THE CITY. 

in the solitude 

ly man conmiune with Heaven, or see 

J in savage wood 

ly vale, the present Deity; 

»nly hear his voice 

le winds whisper and the waves rejoioei 

\ 



Tliy Hti'in*, Almighty! — ^here, amidst the c 
Through the great city rolled, 

With cYorliuting murmur deep and loud- 
Choking the ways that wind 

*MoDgst the proud puea. the woric of humi 

Thy golden sunshine oomea 
From tiae round heaven, and on their dwe 

And liffhtt their inner homes; 
For tliem thou fill'st with air the unboum 

And giyest them the stores 
< )f ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 

Thy Spirit is around, 
Quickeninff the restless mass that sweeps 

And tnis eternal sounds 
Voices and footfalls of the numberiess tfai 

Like the resounding sea, 
Or like the rainy tempest, speaka of thee. 

And when the houra of rest 
Come, like a calm upon the midrse* brine 

Uushinff its billowy breac^^— 
The quiet of that moment too is thine; 

It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless eity while it sleepi 



1 
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THE PRAIRIES. 

are the gardens of the Desert, theee 
Lom fields, boundless and beautiful, 
ih the speech of England has no name— 
ries. I behold them for the first, 
heart swells, while the dilated sight 
the encircling vastness. Lo I they stretch 
mdulations, far away, 
ocean, in his gentlest swell, 
U, with all his rounded billows fixed, 
ionless for ever. — Motionless ? — 
y are all unchained again. The clouds 
ver with their shadows, and, beneath, 
ace rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; 
Hows seem to glide along and chase 
ly ridges. Breezes of the South I 
a the golden and the flame-like flowers, 
3 the prairie-hawk that, poised on high, 
3 broad wings, yet moves not — ^ye have played 
iie palms of Mexico and vines 
t, and have crisped the limpid brooks 
m. the fountains of Sonora glide 
calm Pacific — have ye fanned 
* or a lovelier scene Uian this ? 
h no part in all this glorious work : 
d that built the firmament hath heaved 
•othed these verdant swells, and sown their 
opes 

rbage, planted them with island groves, 
ged them round with forests. Fitting floor 
magnificent temple of the sky — 
wers whose glory and whose multitude 
3 constellations 1 The great heavens 
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Seem to stoop down upou the scene in lore,— 

A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 

Than that which bends above our eastern hills 

As o'er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 
Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sid 
Tlie hollow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here- 
The dead of other days ? — and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 
And burn with passion ? Let the mighty moB 
That ovcrlot)k the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest crowded with old oaks, 
Answer. A race, that long has passed away, 
Built them ; — a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped with long toil, the earth, while yet th< 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests, here their herds we 
When haj)ly by their stalls the bison lowed, 
And bowed his maned shoulder to the yoke. 
All day this desert murmured with their toils 
Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked, and 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes. 
From instruments of unremembered form, 
Gave the soft winds a voice. The red man ci 
The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and fierce 
And the mound-builders vanished from the eo 
The solitude of centuries untold 
Has settled Avhere they dwelt. The prairie-^ 
Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh-dug dc 
Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the g 
Where stood their swarming cities. AH is gc 
All — save the piles of earth that hold their cm 
The platforms where they worshipped unknot 
llie Daniel's which they builded from the aoi 
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To keep the foe at bay — ^till o'er the walls 
The wild beleaguerers broke, and, one by one, 
The strongholds of the plain were forced, and heaped 
With corpses. The brown ynltures of the wood 
Hocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres, 
And sat, nnscared and silent, at their feast. 
Haply some solitary fugitive, 
Lurking in marsh and forest, till the sense 
Of desolation and of fear became 
Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 
Man's better nature triumphed then. Kind word 
Welcomed and soothed him ; the rude conquerors 
Seated the captive with their chiefs ; he chose 
A bride among their maidens, and at length 
Seemed to foi^et, — ^yet ne'er for^t, — ^the wife 
Of his first love, and her sweet httle ones. 
Butchered, amid their shrieks, with all his race. 

Thus change the forms of being. Thus arise 
Races of living things, glorious in strength. 
And perish, as the quickening breath of God 
Fills them, or is withdrawn. The red man, too. 
Has left the blooming wilds he ranged so long. 
And, nearer to the Rocky Mountains, sought 
A wilder hunting-groundL The beaver builds 
1^0 longer by these streams, but far away, 
On waters whose bine surface ne'er gave back 
The white man's face— among Missouri's springs. 
And pools whose issues swell the Oregan, 
He rears his little Venice. In these plains 
The bison feeds no more. Twice twenty leagues 
Beyond remotest smoke of hunter's camp, 
Roams the majestic brute, in herds that shake 
The earth with thundering steps — jet here I meet 
His ancient footprints stamped beside the pool 

Still this great solitude is quick with life. 
Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 



1 li- '. tliit'rr ovor. g«»ntle qimdrnpedB, 

An! I>i!<l>:. that scarce have learned the fear ofmiiK 

At' Ik I-'-, iiiul sliding reptiles of the ground, 

> • ; 1 1 • I i ! . >' 1 y Ix'aut i fuL The graceful deer 

1 > >M '. U to tho wood at my approach. The bee, 

A ! .< r<- a>lv4Mitarou8 colonist than man, 

Wi'li whom he came across the eastern deep, 

} ilU ih< ><:ivannas with his mnrmurings, 

Aii'l liii'-^ his Rweets, as in the golden age. 

\\ . ' t > i II t h«' hollow oak. I listen long 

To h < <lntn«>stio hum, and think I hear 

'Vh>- -oil!!!! of that advancing multitude 

Wlii.h -ooii shall fill these deserts. From the ground 

(oiiK - up the laugh of children, the soft Toice 

( )t tii.iil* IIS. and the sweet and solemn hymn 

( n "-:il'l>:ith worshippers. The low of herds 

|U< III- w ith the rustling of the heayy grain 

( )\ . r th.' <l!irk-bn)wn furrows. All at once 

A tr.--li. r wind sweeps by, and breaks my dream, 

AikI 1 am in the wilderness alone. 



♦»• 



SONG OF MARION'S MEN. 

( )rR band is few, but true and tried. 

Our leader frank and bold; 
The Brit ish soldier trembles 

When Marion's name is told. 
Our foi'treds is the good green wood» 

( )ur tent the cypress-tree ; 
We know the forest round us. 

As seamen know the sea. 
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We know its -walls of thorny yines, 

Its glades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 

Wo to the English soldiery 

That little dread us near I 
On them shall light at midnight 

A strange and sudden fear : 
When, waking to their tents on fire, 

They grasp their arms in Tain, 
And they wno stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terror deem 

A mighty host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the hour that brings release 

From danger and from toil : 
We talk the battle over. 

And share the battle's spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 

As if a hunt were up, 
And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the soldier's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 

That in the pme-top grieves. 
And slumber long and sweetly 

On beds of oaken leaves. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
*ris life to guide the fiery barb 

Across the moonlight plain ; 
T\a life to feel the night-wind 

That lifts his tossing mane. 




POEMS. 

A moment in the BritiBh ounp— 

A moment— «nd away 
Back to the pathless forest, 

Before the peep of day. 

Grave men there ar« by broad Saotee, 

Grave men with hoary hairs, 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies gpreet our band 

With kindliest welcoming. 
With smiles like those of summer, 

And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these tmsty arms. 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton, 

For ever, from our shore. 



••• 



THE ARCTIC LQVEB. 

• 

Gone is the long, long winter night; 

Look, my beloved one ! 
llow glorious, through his depths of light, 

Rolls the majestic sun ! 
The willows, waked from wintei^s death. 
Give out a fragrance like thy breath — 

The summer is begun I 

Ay, 'tis the long bright sunmier day: 

Hark, to that mighty crash I 
The loosened ice-ridge breaks away— 

The smitten waters flash. 
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Seaward the glittering monntain rides, 
While, down its green tranalncent sides, 
The foamy torrents dash. 

See, love, my boat is moored for thee, 

By ocean's weedy floor^ 
The petrel does not skim the sea 

More swiftly than my oar. 
We'll go, where, on the rocW isles, 
Her e^ the screaming sea-rowl piles 

Beside the pebbly snore. 

Or, bide thou where the poppy blows. 
With wind-flowers frail and fair, 

While I, upon this isle of snows, 
Seek and defy the bear. 

Fierce though he be, and huge of frame, 

This arm his savage strength shall tame, 
And drag him from his lair. 

When crimson sky and flamy cloud 

Bespeak the summer o'er. 
And the dead yalleys wear a shroud 

Of snows that melt no more, 
I'll build of ice thy winter home. 
With glistening walls and glassy dome, 

And spread with skins the floor. 

The white fox by thy couch shall play; 

And, from the frozen skies. 
The meteors of a mimic day 

Shall flash upon thine eyes. 
And I — ^for sucn thy vow — ^meanwhile 
Shall hear thy voice and see thy smile. 

Till that long midnight flies. 



54 poufs. 



THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

[)k.hxath the waning moon I walk at night, 
And muse on human life--for all around 

kre dim uncertain shapes that cheat the sight, 
And pitfalls lurk in shade along ^e ground, 

\ud broken gleams of brightness, here and there, 

:; lance through, and leave unwarmed the death-like ; 

rhe trampled earth returns a sound of fear-* 
A hollow sound, as if I walked on tombs ; 

A.nd lights, that tell of cheerfid homes, appear 
Far off, and die like hope amid the glooms. 

A. mournful wind across Uie landscape flies, 

A.nd the wide atmosphere is full of sighs. 

And I, with faltering footsteps, journey on, 
Watching the stars that roll the hours away, 

rill the faint light that guides me now is gone. 
And, like another life, the glorious day 

Shall open o'er me from the empyreal height, 

With warmth, and certainty, ana boundless light 



TRANSLATIONS. 



VERSION OF A FRAGMENT OF SDiONIDEa 

The nifflit winds howled — ^the billows dashed 

Against the tossing chest ; 
As Dana6 to her broken heart 

Her slumbering infant pressed. 

" My little child" — in tears she said^ 
** To wake and weep is mine, 
But thou canst sleep-— thou dost not know 
Thy mother's lot, and thine. 

" The moon is np, the moonbeams smile— > 
They tremble on the main ; 
But dark, within my floating cell, 
To me they smile in vain. 

** Thy folded mantle wraps thee warm, 
Thy clustering locks are dry, 
Thou dost not hear the shrieking gust, 
Nor breakers booming high. 



1 »'• 



TRANdLATlONS. 



•■ A-« "'•T thy sweet unconscious face 
A iiiouruful watch I keep, 
I think, ilidst thou but know thy fate, 
ll'iw thou woulikt also weep. 

- \ > t. iloar one, sleep, and sleep, ye windfr 
1 iiat Vex the restless brine^ 
\\ Ik :i .xhall these eyes, my bab«, be sealed 
A- i>eacefully as thine f*^ 
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1 KOM THE SPANISH OF VILLEGAa 

' Tis tfwcet, in the green Spring, 
i <• LTa/.c u]>on the wakening fields around; 

l>ir<ls ill the thicket sing, 
\\ in Ls whimper, waters ^ratSe from the ground; 

A thousand odors nse, 
I ;i • a: lied up from blossoms of a thousand dyea 

Shadowy, and close, and cool, 
ill* |>ine an<l poplar keep their quiet nook; 

For ever fresh and full, 
^liiii.-, at their feet, the thirst-inviting brook; 

And the soft herbage seems 
S|ir.a<l for a place of banquets and of dreams. 

'lliou, who alone art fair, 
And whom alone I love, art far away. 

Unless thy smile be there. 
It makes me sad to see the earth so gay; 

1 care not if the train 
Of leaves, and flowers, and zephyrs go again. 
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MART MAGDALEN. 

1 £HE SPANISH OF BABTOLOM£ LEONARDO DE ABGXNSOLA. 

S8ED, yet sinfiil one, and broken-hearted 1 
tie crowd are pointing at the thing forlorn^ 

In wonder and in scorn I 
a weepest days of innocence departed ; 
hou weepest, and thy tears have power to move 

The Lord to pity and love. 

greatest of thy follies is forgiren, 
ven for the least of all the tears that shine 

On that pale cheek of thine, 
a didst kneel down, to Him who came from heayen, 
yil and ignorant, and thou shalt rise 

Holy, and pure, and wise. 

1 not much that to the fragrant blossom 

he ragged brier should dumge; the bitter fir, 

Distil Arabian myrrh I 
that, upon the wintry desert* s bosom, 
he harvest should rise plenteous, and the swain 

Bear home the abundant grain. 

come and see the bleak and barren mountains 
hick to their tops with roses : come and see 

Leaves on the dry dead tree : 
1 perished plant, set out by Uving fountains, 
rows fruitful, and its beauteous branches rise, 

For ever, towards the skies. 



14 
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THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED. 

KRoM THE SPANISH OP LUO POSfCK DS LBO!f. 

Keqion of life and li^t I 
• .<! of the good whose earthly toils are o'er! 
Nor frost nor heat may blight 
'lliy yemal beauty, fertile shore, 
.'i'Ming thy blessed fruits for eyermore. 

There, without crook or sling, 
.Vulks the good shepherd; blossoms white and red 

Kound his meek temples ding; 

And to sweet pastures led, 
I lis own loved flock beneath his eye is fed. 

He guides, and near him they 
I-ollow delighted, for he makes them go 

Where dwells eternal May, 

And heavenly roses blow, 
I)*'athlc8s, and gathered but again to grow. 

I To leads them to the height 
Niiiiicd of the infinite and long-sought Good, 

Aud fountains of delight ; 

And where his feet have stood 
Springs up, along the way, their tender food. 

And when, in the mid skies. 
The climbing sun has reached his highest boimd, 

Reposing as he lies, 

With all his flock around, 
lie witches the still air with nmnevoiit •ooiid. 
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From his sweet lute flow forth 
jnmortal harmonies, of power to still 

All passions bom of earth. 

And draw the ardent will 
Its destiny of goodness to fnlfil. 

Might but a little part, 
A wandering breath of that high melody, 

Descend into my heart, 

And change it all it be 
Transformed and swallowed up, oh lo>e. in theei 

Ah I then my soul should know, 
Beloved I where thou liest at noon of day, 

And from this place of woe 

Beleased, should take its way 
To mingle with thy flock and never stray. 



■•♦• 



FATIMA AND RADUAN. 

FROM THE HPAinBH. 



DUunaato fidio y fiogido, 
EogMtado en pedemal, Ae. 



** False diamond set in flint I hard heart in haughty 

breast 1 
By a softer, warmer bosom the tiger's oonoh is prest 
Thon art fickle as the sea, thou ni wandering as the 

wind. 
And the restless ever-mounting flame is not more hard 

to bind 



Ii -h-i f^ri I (ked -wet* bngMs, jct aD tc 

w..dJ be 
T) ^-eUot aUtheCreadiaTtlutthDiihMtdion 
i.'h ; I coali chida Utaa duiplj — bat orefy d 

Tiii-. fhi who chidcBh(Tli>Ter,for^T««bim er«h 

" Thoa hist tnlkd EM oft the flowv et iJlGit 

lliou h^~: -aid that In^ the nde <rf me the fir 

ia-r^t fsda; 
AaJ ttej thijQght thj heart ma nuae, and it t 

Tb^it vbat tlToa did«t to win my love, fi>r li 

AIjls : ii' ih^v but knew thee, aa nuDa it iB to k 
I'h^T n-eli might eee another mark to vhich th 

ron-; go ; 
But thou ^T'dt me little heed — forIep«ak(ooi 

That ^he ivho chides her loTer, fbrgivea him 

goes. 

" It wearier me, mine eii«mj, that I miut we 

What Si\i thy heart with triomph, and fills ii 

with care, 
lliou urt leagued with those that hate me, ai 

tbou kaoVet I teA 
That cru<^l words as mrely kill oa sharpest bli 

BteeL 
"Twaa the doubt that thoti wart fal»e that vn 



That ehe who chides her lorer, fot^ret him 
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08 Fafdma complained to the yaliant Baduan, 

lere nnderneatii the myrtles Alhambra's foimtains 

ran: 
e Moor was inly moved, and blameless as he was, 
took her white hand in his own, and pleaded thus 

his cause : 
% lady, dry those star-like eyes — ^their dimness 

does me wrong ; 
^y heart be made of flint, at least 'twill keep thy 

image long; 
>Ti hast littered cruel words — ^bnt I grieve the less 

for those, 
^ she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he 

goes." 



•♦•- 



LOVE AND FOLLY. 

FHOM LA FONTAINE. 

Love's worshippers alone can know 

The thousand mysteries that are his ; 
His blazing torch, his twanging bow, 

His blooming age are mysteries. 
A charming science — ^but the day 

"Were all too short to con it o'er; 
So take of me this little lay, 

A sample of its boundless lore. 

As once, beneath the fragrant shade 
Of myrtles fresh in heaven's pure air, 

The children, Love and Folly, played^ 
A quarrel rose betwixt the pair. 
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I^To Mid the gods should do him ri^ift-* 
lint Folly vowed to do it then, 

Atitl ntniclt him, o'er the orbs of sight, 
S> hanl he never saw again. 

Hid lovolv mother's g^ef was deep 

Sho cnllod for vengeance on the deed; 
A boAuty does not vainly weep. 

Nor coldly does a mother plead. 
A dhado came o'er the eternal Uiss 

lliat iills the dwellers of the skies; 
V.xow (t(ony-hoarte<l Nemesis, 

Antl Khadamanthus, wiped their eyeSb 

** Holu>M," fthe said, " this lovely boy,* 

While Htroamcd afresh her gracefol tear4r 
*• Iinniortal. yet shut out from joy 
Antl Hiiimhine, all his future years. 
The child can never take, you see, 

A Kindle step without a sta£f — 
The hnrnhest punishment would be 
1\h> leiiiont for the crime by hal£" 

All 8nid that liovc had suffered wrong, 

And well that wronff should be repaid; 
Then weighed the pulnio interest long. 

And lonff the party's interest weighed. 
And thus decreed the court above — 

*• Since Love is blind from Folly's blow^ 
Lot. Folly be the guide of Love, 

Where'er the boy may choose to ga" 
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THE SIESTA. 

FROM THE HPAinBH. 



Vienteeieo mamMimdor, 

Qri* lo gosaa y aadu todo, Am. 



Ants, that wander and murmur roond. 
Bearing delight where'er ye blow! 

Make in tiie elms a lolling sonnd, 

While my lady sleeps in the shade belo^. 

Lighten and lengthen her noonday rest, 

Till the heat of the noonday sun is o'er. 
Sweet be her slumbers I though in my breast 

The pain she has waked may slumber no more. 
Breathing soft from the blue profound. 

Bearing delight where'er ye blow, 
Make in the elms a lulling sound, 

While my lady sleeps in the shade below. 

Airs I that oyer the bending boughs, 

And under the shade of pendent leaves, 
Murmur soft, like my timid vows 

Or the secret sighs my bosom heaves, — 
Gently sweeping 3ie grassy ground. 

Bearing delight where'er ye blow. 
Make in the elms a lulling sound. 

While my lady sleeps in the shade below. 



TBEUcaim or mousi. 



i.lUua'^lnTaJUa?^ 



WiA MMT » CinitfM itawiir^—JCfaMtMfli Of 

A«d lowdi !■ Uf^ Av^B^ ke n>d« villi dulc 

T«vcn«Bh*«ahiickKraarb«bMil^uid ■! IhelUrd' 
FkoB Ihe door of hir iatcaaj Zdioda'a ndcv v*' 

" KoT if ttoa wort uit Aavid^' laid tba Udjr f 

thelloor, 
" Tbon v-ooLlgt ndtber pMa i^ dvelluig, nor aa^ 

bEfoK tny door 
Alu for poor Zdioda, and (or Iwr wayward nwodi 
That one in lore with ptase abonM have lov«d a rih' 

of blood] 
t that thou wert noble I dime Uim for m^'*' 



A]i,thou|;htI«MKndanhappjl Uiat I Kbonld ^ Ion 
Qow Ul tbu stubborD flint and tba yielding wax ^r*(. 
Boast not thj loTe for me, while lhe'ghriekin$( of the fiT^ 

Con ehnugu Uiymoodof niildncM tofiiry and to at '" "^ 
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Say not my voice is ma^c — thy pleasure is io hear 
The burstiiig of the carbine, ana shivering of the spear 
Well, follow thon thy choice — to the battle-field away, 
To thy triumphs and thy trophies, since I am less than 

they. 
Thrust thy arm into thy buckler, gird on thy crooked 

brand. 
And call upon thy trusty squire to bring thy spears 

in hand. 
Lead forth thy band to skirmish, by mountain and by 

mead. 
On thy dappled Moorish barb, or thy fleeter border 

steed. 
Go, waste the Christian hamlets, and sweep away 

their flocks, 
From Almazan's broad meadows to SiguCnz^'s rocks. 
Leave Zelinda altogether, whom thou leavest ofb and 

long, 
And in the Ufe thou lovest, forget whom thou dost 

wrong. 
These eyes shall not recall thee, though they meet no 

more thine own, 
Though they weep that thou art absent, and that I 

am aU alone." 
She ceased, and turning from him her flushed and an- 
gry cheek. 
Shut the door of her balcony before the Moor could 



$. 



THE DEATH OF ALIAT 



Tis not vith ^ded labrea 

That gleam in baldridn blae, 
Sor nodding plumes in caps of Fei 

Of gay aad gaody hae — 
Bat, habited \a mourning ire«dl, 

Come marching &am i^r, 
Bj fonr and fonr, the valiant men 

Who fonght with Aliatar. 
Atr mournMlj and slowly 

Tho afflicted warriopg comH, 
To the deep wail of the trmupet, 

Aud beat of muffled dram. 

The banner of the Phenii, 

The Bag that lored tha a^, 
That scarce the wind dared w»nt( 

It flew BO proud and high — 
Now leaves ita place in batUe-fid( 

And sweeps the ground in grief 
The bearer drags its glorious foldi 

Behind the [alien chief, 
As mournfully and elowly 

The afflicted warriors come. 
To the deep vail of the trumpet. 

And beat of muffled drum. 

Brare Aliatar led forward 
A hundred Moora to ga 

To where hia brother h^*^ Uotril 
Agunst tlie leagueriu^ fct 
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On horseback went the gallant Moor, 

That gallant band to lead; 
And now his bier is at the gate, 

From which he pricked his steed. 
While mounifolly and slowly 

The afflicted warriors come, 
To ^e deep wail of the trumpet, 

And beat of mnffled drmn. 

The knights of the Grand Master 

In crowded ambush lay ; 
They rushed upon him where the reeds 

W ere thick oeside the way ; 
They smote the valiant Aliatar, 

They smote the warrior dead, 
And broken, but not beaten, were 

The gallant ranks he led. 
Kow mournfully and slowly 

The afflicted warriors come. 
To the deep wail of the trumpet. 

And' beat of muffled drum. 

Oh I what was Zayda's sorrow. 

How passionate her cries 1 
Her loyer^s wounds streamed not more free, 

Than that poor maiden's eyes. 
Say, Love — ^for didst thou see her tears: 

Oh, no I, he drew more tiffht 
The blinding fillet o'er his hds 

To spare his eyes the sight. 
While moumfidly and slowly 

The afflicted warriors come, 
To the deep wail of the trumpet, 

And beat of muffled drum. 

Nor Zayda weeps him only, 

But all that awell between 
The great Alhambra's palace walla 

And springs of Albaicin. 




*A 
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VE ly THE AGE OP CHIVALBV. 



rtfjU. PETKE TIDAL, hb ibocbadocb. 

Tee earth was sown witli esiiy flo«er«> 

Tbe beftTeos were blue ftndlniglit— 
I met a yonthM eftTftfier 

As loTelT fts the lighL 
I knew him not — bat in mj hemrt 

His graceful image fies, 
And well I marked his open brow, 

His sweet and tender eyes, 
His raddy lips that ever smiled, 

His glitteriDg teeth betwixt, 
And flowing robe embroidered o'er, 

With leaves and blossoms mixed. 
He wore a chaplet of the rose ; 

His palfrey, white and sleek, 
Was marked with many an ebon spot» 

And many a pnrple streak ; 
Ofjasper was his saddle-bow, 

Ilis housings sapphire stone, 
And brightly in his stirrup glanced 

The purple calcedon. 
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Fast rode the g^allant oayalier, 

As youthful horsemen ride ; 
** Peyre Vidall know that I am Love," 

llie blooming stranger oried ; 
" And this is Mercy by my side, 

A dame of high degree ; 
This maid is Chastity,'' he said, 

" This squire is Loyalty." 



•♦• 



THE LOVE OF GOD. 

FBOH THE PSOVXN9AL OF BERNARD RA80AS. 

At.t. things that are on earth shall wholly pass away, 
ccept the love of God, which shall Uve and last for 

aye. 
le forms of men shall be as they had never been ; 
le blasted groves shall lose their fresh and tender 

green; 
le birds of the thicket shall end their pleasant song, 
ad the nightingale shall cease to chant the evening 

long, 
le kine of the pasture shall feel the dart that kills, 
ad all the fair white flocks shall perish from the hills, 
le goat and antlered stag, the wolf and the fox, 
le wild boar of the wood, and the chamois of the 

rocks, 
nd the strong and fearless bear, in the trodden dust 

shall lie; 
nd the dolphin of the sea, and the mighty whale, 

shall djle. 
15 
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And realms shall be dissolyed, and empireB be no more, 
And they shall bow to death, who mled from shore 

to shore ; 
And the great globe itself so the holy writings teQ, 
With the rolling firmament, where me starry armitf 

dwell, 
shall melt with fervent heat — they shall all pass avay, 
Except the love of God, which shall live and last for 

aye. 



••• 



FROM THE SPANISH OF PEDRO DE CASTEOY 

ASTAYA. 

Stay, rivulet, nor haste to leave 
The lovely vale that lies around thee. 

Why wouldst thou be a sea at eve. 
When but a fount the morning found thee I 

Born when the skies began to glow, 
Humblest of all the rock's cold daughters, 

No blossom bowed its stalk to show 
Where stole thy still and scanty waters 

Now on thy stream the noonbeams look, 
Usurping, as thou downward driftest, 

ItH crystal from the clearest brook. 
Its rushing current from the swiftest 

Ah I what wild haste I — ^and all to be 

A river and expire in ocean. 
Each fountain's tribute hurries thee 

To that vast grave with quicker motion. 
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Far better 'twere to linger still 

In this green Yale, these flowers to cherish. 
And die in peace, an aged rill, 

Than thus, a youthful Danube, perish. 



• •m 



SONNET. 

FROM THE POBTUGVEBE OF 8EMEDO. 

s a fearful night; a feeble ^lare 

itreams from die sick moon m the o'erclouded sky , 

ie ridgy billows, with a mighty cry, 

sh on tbe foamy beaches wild and bare ; 

bark the madness of the waves will dare ; 

The sailors sleep; the winds are loud and high ; 

Ih, peerless Laura I for whose love I die, 

10 gazes on thy smiles while I despair! 

Vb thus, in bitterness of heart, I cned, 

imed, and saw my Laura, kind and bright, 

V. messenger of gladness, at my side : 

my poor bark she sprang witn footstep light, 

Ind as we furrowed Tago's heaying tiae, 

ever saw so beautiful a night 
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SONG. 
FBOM THE BPANKH OF IGLBBIA8b 

Alexib calls me cruel : 
The rifted crags that hold 

The gathered ice of winter, 
lie says, are not more cold. 

Wlien even the yery blossoms 
Around the fountain's brim, 

An<i forest walks, can witness 
The love I bear to him. 

I would that I could utter 
My feelings without shame ; 

And tell him how I loye him. 
Nor wrong my yirgin fame. 

Alas I to seize the moment 
When heart inclines to hearti 

And press a suit with passion, 
Is not a woman's part 

If man come not to gather 
The roses where they stond, 

Tliey fade among their foliage ; 
They cannot seek his hand. 
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HE COUNT OF GREIERS. 

FBOM THE OJEBMAN OF UHLAND. 

the Ck>xint of Greiers before his castle stands ; 
afar the glory that lights the mountain ?ands ; 
led cra^ are shining, and in the shade between 
nt Alpine yalley lies beautifally green. 

lenest of the vaUeys, how shaU I come to thee I 
dsmen and thy maidens, how happy must 
ley be I 

used upon thee coldly, all lovely as thou art, 
wish to walk thy pastures now stirs my in- 
ost heart" 

a soimd of timbrels, and suddenly appear 
f ruddy damseb and herdsmen drawing near ; 
ch the castle greensward, and gayly dance 
ross; 

;e sleeves flit and glinmier, the wreaths and 
bands toss. 

Dgest of the maidens, slim as a spray of 

ring, 

) the young count's fingers, and draws him to 

e ring, 

g upon his forehead a crown of mountain 

►wers, 

, young Count of Greiers I this morning thou 

tours I" 
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Then hand in hand departing, with dance and ronn* 

delay. 
Through hamlet after hamlet, they lead the Goont 

away. 
They dance through wood and meadow, they dance 

across the Imn, 
Till the mighty Alpine smnmits have shut the music in. 

The second mom is risen, and now the third is come; 
Where stays the Count of Greiers ? has he forgot hw 

home? 
Ag:ain the evening closes, in thick and snltry air; 
There's thunder on the mountains, the storm is gatb* 

ering there. 

The cloud has shed its waters, the brook oomes swol* 

len down; 
Vou see it by the lightning — a river wide and hro"^ 
Around a struggling swinmier the eddies dash ^^^ 

roar, 
Till, seizing on a willow, he leaps upon the shore. 

" Here am I cast by tempests far from your mount*''* 

Amid our evening dances the bursting deluge felL 
Ye all, in cots and caverns, have 'scaped the wat^'' 
spout, , J 

While me alone the tempest overwhelmed andhurT*^ 

out 

'* Farewell, with thy glad dwellers, green vale am<^^ 
the rocks ! • 

Farewell the swift sweet moments, in which I watcb^ 
thy flocks I 

Why rocked they not my cradle in that delicious ep^ 

111 at garden of the happy, where Heaven enditf*^ 
me not ? 
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Rose of the Alpine valley I I feel, in every vein, 
by soft tench on my migers; oh, press them not 

againi 
switch me not, ye garlands, to tread that upward 

track, 
ad thon, my cheerless mansion, receive thy master 

back.*'^ 



•»• 



THE SERENADE. 

FBOM THB BPANISB. 

If slnmber, sweet lisena 1 
Have stolen o*er thine eyes, 

As night steals o'er the glory 
Of spring's transparent skies ; 

Wake, in thy scorn and beauty. 
And listen to the strain 

That murmurs my devotion. 
That mourns for thy disdain. 

Here by thy door at midnight, 
I pass the dreary hour. 

With plaintive sounds profaning 
The silence of thy bower ; 

A tale of sorrow cherished 

Too fondly to depart. 
Of wrong from love the flatterer 

And my own wayward heartu 



i76 TRANSLATIONS. 

Twice, o'er this Yale, the seasons 
Have brought and borne away 

The January tempest, 
The genial wina of May ; 

Yet still my plaint is uttered, 
My tears and sighs are given 

To earth's unconscious waters, 
And wandering winds of heaven. 

I saw, fix)m this fair region, 
The smile of summer pass, 

And myriad frost-stars glitter 
Among the russet grass. 

^Vhile winter seized the streamlet! 

That fled along the ground. 
And fast in chains of crystal 

The truant murmurers bound. 

* 
I saw that to the forest 

The nightingales had flown. 
And every sweet-voiced fountain 

Had hushed its silver tone. 

The maniac winds, divorcing 
The turtle from his mate, 

Raved through the leafy beeohes. 
And left them desolate. 

Now May, with life and music. 
The blooming valley fills. 

And rears her floweiy arches 
For aU the little riUs. 

The minstrel bird of evening 
Comes back on joyous wings. 

And, like the harp's sofli murmury 
Is heard the gush of springSi 
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And deep within the forest 

Are wedded turtles seen, 
Their nnptial chambers seeking, 

Their chambers close and green. 

The nigged trees are mingling 

Their flowery sprays in loye ; 
The ivy climbs the laurel, 

To clasp the boughs aboye 

They change — but thou, Lisena, 

Art cold while I complain : 
Why to thy lover only 

Should spring return in Tain f 



• <• 



A NORTHERN LEGEND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

There sits a lovely maiden, 
The ocean murmuring nigh ; 

She throws the hook, and watches ; 
The fishes pass it by. 

A ring, with a red jewel. 
Is sparkling on her hand; 

Upon the hook she binds it. 
And flings it from the land. 

Uprises from the water 

A hand like ivory fair. 
What gleams upon its finger f 

The golden rmg is there. 
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Uprises fi^m the bottom 
A young and handsome knight ; 

In golden scales he rises, 
'fiiat glitter in the light 

The maid is pale with terroi;— 
" Nay, Enight of Ocean, nay. 

It was not thou I wanted ; 
Let go the ring, I pray." 

** Ah, maiden, not to fishes 
The bait of gold is thrown ; 
The ring shall never leave me, 
And 3iou must be my own." 



♦»• 



THE PARADISE' OF TEARS. 

FROM TIIE GERMAN OF N. MUELLEB. 

j^KsiDE the River of Tears, with branches low, 
And bitter leaves, the weeping willows grow; 
riic branches stream like the dishevelled hair 
< )f women in the sadness of despair. 

( )ii rolls the stream with a perpetual sigh ; 
riie rocks moan wildly as it passes by ; 
1 13 s3op and wormwood border all the strand, 
And not a flower adorns the dreary land. 

'J'hen comes a child, whose face is like the raOf 
And dips the gloomy waters as they run, 
And waters all the region, and behold 
The ground is bright with blossoms manifold. 
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) faJl the tears of love the rose appears, 

here the ground is bright with friendship's tears, 

/-me-not, and yiolets, heavenly blue, 

;, glittering with the cheerful drops like dew. 

>uls of mourners, all whose tears are dried, 
wans, come gently floating down the tide, 
up the golden sands by which it flows, 
a that Paradise of Tears repose. 

every heart rejoins its kindred heart ; 
, in a long embrace that none may part, 
nent meets desire, and that fair shore 
is its dwellers happy evermore. 



•♦• 



C LADY OF CASTLE WINDECK 

FBOM THE GERMAN OF GUAMIBSa 

Bein in thy snorting charger I 
That stag but cheats ^y sight ; 

He is luring thee on to mndeck. 
With his seeming fear and flight 

Now, where the mouldering turrets 
Of the outer gate arise, « 

The knight gazed over the ruins 
Where the stag was lost to his eyes. 

The sun shone hot above him ; 

The castle was still as death ; 
He wiped the sweat from his forehead, 

Witn a deep and weary breath. 



xOt) TRANSLATIONS. 

" Who now will bring me a beaker 
Of the rich old wine that here, 
In the choked-up yaolts of Windeck, 
Has lain for many a year f " 

The careless words had scarcely 
Time from his lips to fall. 

When the Lady of Castle Windeck, 
Came round the ivy-walL 

He saw the glorious maiden 
In her snow-white drapery stand. 

The bnnch of keys at her girdle, 
The beaker high in her hand. 

He quaflfed that rich old vintage ; 

With an eager lip he quaffed; 
But he took into his bosom 

A fire with the grateful draught 

Her eyes' unfathomed brightness! 

The flowing gold of her hair I 
He folded his hands in homage, 

.And murmured a lover's prayer. 

She gave him a look of pity, 

A gentle look of paii^; 
And quickly as he had seen her 
• She passed from his sight again. 

And ever, from that moment, 
He haunted the ruins there, 

A sleepless, restless wanderer, 
A watcher with despair. 



OhosUike and pttle he wandered, 
With a dreamj, hagsard eye; 

Be leemed not one of tbe living, 
And jet lie oonld not die. 

Ilg Baid that the ladr met him. 
When many years had past. 

And ViMing his lips, released him 
From the burden of life at Uat. 




LATER P0KM8. 



TO THE APENNISEB, 

Ml 

From the bioa'l highland region, Uiuik vith |iii>"i 

Fnir as the hitla oS ParadiBe they rise, 
Bathed in tha tint Peruvian elavea behold 
In roBj flusht!!! uii the virgin gold. 

There, rooted lo the ftOrial rfiolrea that vaa 
The glory of a brighter world, might spring 

Sweet flowers of heaTen to acent the uabreathed m- 
And hlnveii's fleet mesasngon might rest the ■i'4 

To view the fuir eartii in ila siumuer sleep, 

Silent, and crikdled by the gUmmeriiig deep. 

Below ymi lie men'd eepulehree, the old 

Etmnaii tombs, the graTea of vesterday; 
llie her^B white boiiea lie inixoJ with htunan n 



Wu yiddad to the dements again. 
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iiave filled these plains with fear ; 
le hind has started at the clash 
d yell of meeting armies here, 
e hghtning of the battle flash 
that rising with the thunder's sound, 
I earth-born tempest o'er the ground I 

t armed nations — ^Asian horde, 

in host — ^the Scythian and the Gaul, 

^our base and through your passes poured, 

L-tides uprising at the call 

nds — against your rocky side 

)illows dashed, and howled, and died. 

I the towers before beleaguering foes, 
ies smoked and realms were rent in twain ; 
iwealths against their rivals rose, 
their lives and earned the curse of Cain I 
) noiseless air and light that flowed 
fair brows, eternal Peace abode. 

the impious hymn, and altar-flames 
Me gods, a dream-begotten throng, 
18, Pan, and earlier, fouler names ; 
the unheeding ages passed along, 
ir station in the middle skies, 
lie essential Groodness, strong and wise. 

eart that sighs for fi'eedom seeks 
! ; there the winds no barrier know, 

and rest and leave your fairy peaks ; 
Q the immaterial Mind, below, 
b, her winged offspring, chained by power 

for the redeeming hour. 
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EARTH. 

A MIDNIGHT black with clouds is in the sky; 
I seem tx> feel, npon my limbs, the weight 
( )f its vast broooing sliadow. All in vain 
Turns the tired eye in search of form; no star 
Pierces the pitchy veil; no ruddy bliue, 
From dwellmgs hghted by the cheerful hearth, 
Tinges the flowering summits of the grass* 
No sound of life is heard, no village hum, 
Xor measured tramp of footstep in the path, 
Xor rush of wing, while, on the breast of Earth, 
I lie and listen to her mighty voice: 
A voice of many tones — sent up from streams 
That wander through the gloom, from woods nnsWft 
Swayed by the sweeping of the tides of air. 
From rocky chasms where darkness dwells all day. 
And hollows of the great invisible hills. 
And sands that edge the ocean, stretclung far 
Into the night — a melancholy sound 1 

Earth I dost thou too sorrow for the past 
Like man thy offspring? Do I hear thee mourn 
Thy childhood's unreturning hours, thy springs 
Gone with their genial airs and melodies. 
The gentle generations of thy flowers. 
And thy majestic groves of olden time. 
Perished with all their dwellers! Dost thou wail 
For that fair age of which the poets tell, 
Ere yet the winds grew keen with frost, or fire . 
Fell with the rains, or spouted from the hills. 
To blast thy greenness, while the virgin night 
Was guiltless and salubrious as the day? 
Or haply dost thou grieve for those that die— 
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ij^^ living thiugs that trod thy paths awhile, 
^^ love of thee and heaven — and now they sleep 
^^ed witii the shapeless dust on which thy herds 
ij'^mple and graze f I too must giieve with thee, 
ii ^r loved ones lost Their graves are far away 
VjH)n thy mountains ; yet, while I recline 
^lone, in darkness, on thy naked soil, 
i^e mighty nouri^er and burial-place 
^^ man, I leel that I embrace their dust 

. Hal how the murmur deepens 1 I perceive 
"p^d tremble at its dreadful import Earth 
^plifts a general cry for guilt and wrong, 
^^d heaven is listening. The forgotten graves 
J^ the heart-broken utter forth their plaint 
^^e dust of her who loved and was betrayed, 
Ajid him who died neglected in his age ; 
^^e sepulchres of those who for manfind 
-tiabored, and earned the recompense of scorn ; 
Ajshes of martyrs for the truth, and bones 
Of those who, in the strife for liberty, 
^Tere beaten down, their corses given to dogs, 
their names to infamy, all find a voice. 
"Xhe nook in which the captive, overtoiled, 
Xjay down to rest at last, and that which holds 
Childhood's sweet blossoms, crushed by cruel hands, 
^nd up a plaintive sound. From battle-fields, 
^Where heroes madly drave and dashed their hosts 
Against each other, rises up a noise, 
As if the armed multitudes of dead 
Stirred in their heavy slumber. Mournful tones 
Ck)me from the green abysses of the sea — 
A story of the crimes the guilty sought 
To hide beneath its waves. The glens, the groves, 
Paths in the thicket, pools of running brook. 
And banks and depths of lake, and streets and lanes 
Of cities, now that living sounds are hushed. 
Murmur of guilty force and treachery. 





Boa, iriun 1 rest, the tbIm of Italy ^^ 

' "~" ~ " a from SBj-ly time, 

dong worfapB waged 
Who, alas, ehoU dare 
ear the miugled voice 
"~ old ilui)g«iua jttwning no* 
imphitheatres, 
n on the monldeTiDS tUntl 
gods, and open tombi, 
inJ gtreeta and hearlhB 
their volcanic graves! 
of mnnj languages, 

DriTeu out hy migbtier, oa the daya of heaven 
ChaM one aQother from the aky. lie Mood 
Of freemen Aei! h; freemen, till straoge lord* 
Came In theil' huiir of wcnkneeB. and made fait 
The yoke that yet is worn, cries out to Beaven. 

What th«n aholl cleanse th; hosom, gentle Em 
From all it« p«iaful memories of goiltl 
The whebniiw flood, or the rtaewiug fire. 
Or the slow ehange of time 1 that ho, at luli 
The horrid talc oljietpury and •trife, 
Murder and ip^iil, which men call history, 
May aeem a &tdc, lilic the ioveatioiu loii 
By poeta of th« gudii of Qteece. O thou, 
tfho liltett far beyond the Atlantio deep, 
Among the aocrces of thy glorious streams. 
My native Land of Groves I a newer page 
In the great rpcor4 of the world is Ihiiie ; 
Shall it be tureri Fear, and friendly hope. 
And envy, watoh tlic tssui!, while the lines, 
By whicb thou sliait b? jndg^ are written doi 
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THE KNIGHT'S EPITAPH. 

Tms is the church which Pisa, great and free, 
Reared to St. Catharine. How the time-stained walls, 
That earthquakes shook not from their poise, appear 
To shiver in the deep and voluble tones 
Rolled from the organ ! Underneath my feet 
There lies the lid of a sepulchral vault. 
The image of an armed knight is graven 
Upon it, clad in perfect panoply — 
Cuishes, and greaves, and cuirass, with barred helm, 
Gauntleted hand, and sword, and blazoned shield. 
Around, in Gothic characters, worn dim 
By feet of worshippers, are traced his name, 
And birth, and death, and words of eulogy. 
Why should I pore upon them? This old tomb, 
This effigy, the strange disused form 
Of this inscription, eloquently show 
His history. Let me clothe m fitting words 
The thoughts tibey breathe, and frame his epitaph. 

" He whose forgotten dust for centuries 
Has lain beneath this stone, was one in whom 
Adventure, and endurance, and emprise 
Exalted the mind's faculties and strung 
The body's sinews. Brave he was in fight, 
Courteous in banquet, scomfid of repose. 
And bountiful, and cruel, and devout, » ^ . 

And quick to draw the sword in private feud. 
He pushed his quarrels to the death, yet prayed 
The saints as fervently on bended knees 
As ever shaven cenobite. He loved 
As fiercely as he fought He would have borne 




Hi> Toiee in ('<>ui]i:il, an-1 uffi^nCM death 
Id tMtU»4pld. nnd climbed tlie gidlef'a d?ck. 
And bonglit Uie •captured flog ^ G«iio» btck, 
Or piled upon tlic Arno'e crovdcd ijnaj 
n.. aiht^^. -^^i. uf (i,a taaied Saraeen. 

lok the «tr«iig«i'i ,vi>k«, 
iha radio* tlmt witlidrp* 
Ploroutinc broba in 
bote otf the bolh 
died beS>re tiiat day. 

nnstlon iif no ngn 
That newj l^ pfctcrn. Uis wml of Sr« 
Wu kiiKHSwyBw breath of Lh« ruJo tiniB 
He liT«d in. A'ot a gentler rue EUocmdn, 
^ndderm^ at blood ; the eJhininati) «krkti<r, 
Tnniiiig hU eyes &om the re|>rna«hrul fwil, 
And fmn the hopeless futare, gSv«« to ms, 
And loT^ and music, bis isgluriuus liffe" ^^g 




TTTB WOSTBA OF THB FBAIUK 

At, UutltfcMdMiil — (hmtpanMm 
Wer« UOTCV italnad viA vill«M ^Mfelt 

Tlin friin-int irinfl llirt HinrMfc Ihi tto 
Iiliiulhni1flninrMtniTijilii^t^l> 
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Here, with toy lifle and my steed, 
And her who left the world for me, 

I plant me, where the red deer feed 
In the green desert — and am free. 

• 

For here the fair savannas know 

No barriers in the bloomy grass ; 
Wherever breeze of heaven may blow, 

Or beam of heaven may glance, I pass. 
In pastures, measureless as air. 

The bison is my noble game ; 
The bounding elk, whose antlers tear 

The branches, falls before my aim. 

Mine are the river-fowl that scream 

From the long stripe of waving sedge ; 
The bear that marks my weapon's gleam. 

Hides vainly in the forest's edge ; 
In vain the she-wolf stands at baj ; 

The brinded catamount, that hes 
High in the boughs to watch his prey, 

Even in the act of springing, dies. 

"With what free growth the elm and plane 

fling their huge arms across my way, 
Gray, old, and cumbered with a train 

Oi vines, as huge, and old, and gray ! 
Free stray the lucid streams, and find 

No taint in these fresh lawns and shades ; 
Free spring the flowers that scent the wind 

Where never scythe has swept the glades. 

Alone the Fire, when frost-winds sere 
The heavy herbage of the ground, 

Gathers his annual harvest here, 
With roaring like the battle's sound. 
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And hurrying flames that sweep the plain, 
And smoke-streams gashing up the sky : 

I meet the flames with flames again. 
And at my door they cower and die. 

Here, from dim woods, the aged past 

Speaks solemnly ; and I behold 
The boundless future in the vast 

And lonely river, seaward rolled. 
Who feeds its founts with rain and dew 

Who moves, I ask, its gliding mass, 
And trains the bordering vines, whose blue 

Bright clusters tempt me as I passf 

Broad are these streams — ^my steed obeys, 

Plunges, and bears me through the tide. 
Wide are these woods — I thread the maze 

Of giant stems, nor ask a guide. 
I hunt till day's last glimmer dies 

O'er woody vale and grassy height ; 
And kind the voice and glad the eyes 

That welcome my return at night 



•♦• 



SEVENTY. SIX. 

WuAT heroes from the woodland sprang, 

When, through the fresh awakened land, 
The thrilling cry of freedom rung, 
And to the work of warfare strung 
The yeoman's iron hand I 
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Hills flung the cry to hills around, 

And ocean-mart replied to mart, 
And streams, whose springs were yet unfoond, 
Pealed far away the startling sound 

Into the forest's heart. 

Then marched.the brave from rocky rteep, 

From mountain river swift and cold; 
The borders of the stormy deep, 
The vales where gathered waters sleep, 
Sent up the strong and bold, — 

As if the very earth again 

Grew quick with God's creating breath, 
And, from the sods of grove and glen. 
Rose ranks of lion-hearted men 

To battle to the death. 

The wife, whose babe first smiled that day, 

The fair fond bride of yestereve. 
And aged sire and matron gray. 
Saw the loved warriors haste away. 

And deemed it sin to grieve. 

Already had the strife begun ; 

Already blood, on Concord's plain. 
Along the springing grass had run. 
And blood had flowed at Lexington, 

Like brooks of April rain. 

That death-stain on the vernal sward 
Hallowed to freedom all the shore ; 

In fragments fell the yoke abhorred— 

The footstep of a foreign lord 
Profaned the soil no more. 
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TUE LIVING LOST. 

Mateon ! the children of whoM love, 

Kach to his graTe, in youth have passed 
And now the mould is heaped above 

The doart'st and the last I 
Hride! who d<>st wear the widow's veil 
I>«*i'i»re the woddiug flowera are pale! 
Ve deoin the human heart endures 
No dooiK-T, bitterer grief than yours. 

Yet there are pangs of keener wo, 

Of which the sufferers never speak, 
Nor to the world's cold pity show 
The tears that scald the cheek, 
Wrung from their eyelids by the shame 
And guilt of those they shrink to name, 
Whom once they loved with cheerftd will. 
And love, thougn fallen and branded, still 

Weep, ye who sorrow for the dead, 

Thus breaking hearts their pain relieve; 
And reverenced are the tears ye shed. 

And honored ye who grieve. 
Tlic praise of those who sleep in earth, 
ITie i)leasant memory of their worth, 
Tlie hope to meet when life is past, 
Sludl heal the tortured mind at last. 

But ye, who for the living lost 

That agony in secret bear, 
Who shall with soothing words accost 

The strength of your despair? 
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r your Bake is scorn for them 
ye liunent and all condemn ; 
r the world of spirits lies 
a from which ye turn your eyes. 



•♦• 



ITTERSKILL FALLS. 

and shades the Catterskill leaps, 
where the wood-flower clings ; 

le moistens his verdant steeps 

weet light spray of the mountain springs ; 

es the woods on the mountain side, 

irip with the rains of autumn-tide. 

I the forest bare and old, 
of December caUs, 
1 the starlight clear and cold, 
)f ice where his torrent falls, 
and arch, and fretwork fair, 
blue as the sunmier air. 

re those glorious chambers wrought, 
d and cloudless ni^ht ? 
her spirit nor motion of thought 
o lovely, and hues so bright ? 
;he gray-haired woodmen tell 
stream and its rocky dell. 

• a youth of dreamy mood, 
d winters ago, 
•ed over the mighty wood, 
panther's track was fresh on the snow, 
ere the winds that came to stir 
rk boughs of the hemlock fir. 



;.<4 LAiKi: i*o>:m8. 

1 ■••» (;iM)t1i> of ni it'll ho ^c^med and fair, 
K><r a i-Iiil'I itf iii«>^t' nitrirtHl steei»s; 

II- 1im;ii,> lay li>w ill the vailey wnere 
Ihf kiiiL'ly Mii'Uin n>lU to the deeps; 

i; j: In- wiip- tin- Imiitfrs fmck that Jay, 

\-.>l » ^ll■ll<l•■r ifuii mi his shoulder lay. 

\-i-l hi r>- }i>' ]iiiiitid, nnd ngainst the trunk 

< n II liill irray liinli'ii Iniiit, 
A li'ii I III' lirtiail rlfur orh of the Bun nad Bunk 

l':<<rii liio ]i:itli ill thi* fn^sty tinnameut, 
\'i-l (iv«r I hi- riMMnI dark odire of the hill 
\ i-iiM L'n-iii ligiit WU8 quivering stilL 

Vm'1 t}i«- ori":cont iiUKm, high over the green, 

l-'i-i'iu a -kv «it'«'riiiis«»M slionc*, 
I Ml that ii-y patai'i*, whi>:*o towers were seen 

r«» •"I'arkir as ii' wiih Stan* of their own; 
\\ hill- till' wati-r fvIL witli a Iiollow sound, 
TwiM till' .t;li>:t«-iiiiig {lillun* ranged around. 

U tli:it a lii-iiii; of lift*, that moves 
WliiTi' I lie crystal huttlcnicnts riaef 

A iiiaiili-ii watfliiiiL? the moon she loves. 
At tin* twiliirht Imur, with pensive eyes? 

W a-t that a irariiiciit wliieh seemed to gleam 

li-twixt tho t-yc and the fulling stream? 

■ ris only the torrent tumbling o*er, 
III thi' iiiiiNt of thi>.<o glui^sy walls, 

<iii->hiti'^, aii<l ]>lini,i;ing, and Denting the floor 
Of iIm* rocky basin in wliieh it fulls. 

"ri«* only th«.' torrent — but why that start? 

Why jra/»'6 the youth with a throbbing heart? 

ilc thinks no more of his home afar. 

Where his sire and sister wait, 
lie heeds no longer how star after star 
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TiOoks forih on the night as the hour grows late. 
H.e heeds not the snow-wreaths, lifted and cast 
ISVom a thousand boughs, by the rising blast. 

^ifi thoughts are alone of those who dwell 

In the hsJls of frost and snow, 
^Tio pass where the crystal domes upswell 

Prom the alabaster floors below, 
^Tiere the frost-trees shoot with leaf and spray, 
Aaid frost-gems scatter a silvery day. 

** And oh that those glorious haunts were minel ** 

He speaks, and throughout the glen 
*l?hin shadows swim in the faint moonshine. 

And take a ghastly likeness of men^ 
As if the slain by the wintry storms 
CSame forth to the air in their earthly forms. 

Iliere pass the chasers of seal and whale, 
With their weapons quaint and grim, 

And bands of warriors in glittering mail. 
And herdsmen and hunters huge of limb. 

There are naked armd, with bow and spear. 

And fdrry gauntlets tJie carbine rear. 

There are mothers — ^and oh how sadly their eyes 
On their children's white brows rest I 

There are youthful lovers — ^the maiden lies. 
In a seeming sleep, on the chosen breast ; 

There are fair wan women with moonstruck air, 

The snow-stars flecking their long loose hair. 

They eye him not as they pass along. 

But his hair stands up with dread. 
When ho feels that he moves with that phantom throng, 

Till those icy turrets are over his head. 
And the torrent's roar as they enter seems 
like a drowsy murmur heard in dreams. 
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rht> flflittoring threshdd iB scaroely paased, 
When there gathers and wrapa nun round 

A Miick white twilight, sullen and yast, 
III which there is neither form nor sound; 

TIk' phantonis, the glory, yanish aU, 

\v ith the dying voice of the waterfaU. 

^!>u' pawcs the darkness of that trance, 

A I Hi the youth now faintly sees 
1 1 >!::»' Hhadows and gushes of light that dance 

< Ml a rugged ceiling of unhewn trees, 
Aiil walls where the skins of beasts are hung, 
Aihl rlHcs glitter on antlers strung. 

< Ml n couch of shaggy skins he lies; 

At h(^ BtriTos to raise his head, 
liani-foutured woodmen, with kindly eyes, 

( 'oino round him and smooth his rarry bed, 
Ati'l hid him rest, for the eyening star 
I - x'lircoly set and the day is far. 

riM'v hn<l found at eve the dreaming one 

l>y the hase of that icy steep, 
WhfMi over his stiffening limbs begun 

rh»» <loailly slumber of frost to creep, 
An.l they cherished the pale and breaUiless form, 
1 ill the stuguaut blood ran free and wann. 
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THE STRANGE LADY 

The sammer mom is bright and fresh, the birds are 
darting by, 

As if they loved to breast the breeze that sweeps the 
cool clear sky; 

Toang Albert, in the forest's edge, h&s heard a rust- 
ling sound. 

An arrow slightly strikes his hand and falls upon the 
ground. 

A dark-haired woman from the wood comes suddenly 
in sight ; 

Her merry eye is fall and black, her cheek is brown 
and bright; 

Her gown is of the midnsea blue, her belt with beads 
is strung, 

And yet she speaks in gentle tones, and in the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

"It was an idle bolt I sent, against the villain crow ; 

Pair sir, I fear it harmed thy hand ; beshrew my err- 
ing bowl" 

"Ah I would that bolt had not been spent 1 then, 
lady, might I wear 

A lasting token on my hand of one so passing fair ! " 

** Hiou art a flatterer like the rest, but wouldst thou 
take with me 

A day of hunting in the wilds, beneath the green- 
wood tree, 

X know where most the pheasants feed, and where 
the red-deer herd, 

-And thou shouldst chase the nobler game, and I 
bring down the bird.** 
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Now Albert in her quiyer lays the arrow in its plaoe^ 
And wonders as he gazes on the beauty of hor face: 
"Those hunting-grounds are far away, and, lady, 

'twere not meet 
'lliat night, amid the wilderness, should overtake thy 

feet" 

" Heed not the night; a smnmer lodge amid the wild 

irt mine, — 
'Ti 8 sh ado wed by the tulip-tree, 'tis mantled by the vine ; 
'J lie wild plum sheds its yellow fruit from fragrant 

thickets nigh. 
And flowery prairies from the door stretch till they 

meet tne sky. 

" There in the boughs that hide the roof the mock- 
bird sits and sings. 

And there the hang-bird's brood within its little ham- 
mock swings ; 

A i)ebl)ly brook, where rustling winds among the 
liopplea sweep, 

Shall lull thee till the morning sun looks in upon thy 
sleep." 

A wjiy, into the forest depths by pleasant paths they go. 
He with his rifle on his arm, the lady with hep bow. 
Where cornels arch their cool dark boughs o'er beds 

of winter-green, 
And never at his father's door again was Albert seen- 

That ni^'ht upon the woods came down a furious hur- 
ricane. 

With howl of winds and roar of streams, and beating 
of the rain; 

The mighty thunder broke and drowned the noises io 
itH crash ; 

The old trees seemed to fight like fiends beneath tbs 
lightning-flash. 
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^ezt day, within a mossy glen, *mid monldering titinks 

were found 
rhe fragments of a human form upon the bloody 

ground; 
White bones from which the flesh was torn, and locks 

of glossy hair ; 
They laid them in the place of gi'aves, yet wist not 

whose they were. 

And whether famished evening wolves had mangled 
Albert so, 

Or that strange dame so gay and fair were some mys- 
terious foe, 

Or whether to that forest lodge, beyond the moun- 
tains blue. 

He went to dwell with her, the friends who mourned 
him never knew. 
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LIFE. 

Oh Life I I breathe thee in the breeze, 
I feel thee bounding in my veins, 

1 see thee in these stretching frees, 
These flowers, this still rock's mossy stains. 

This stream of odors flowing by 
From clover-field and clumps of pine, 

This music, thrilling all the sky. 
From all the morning birds, are thine. 

Thou fiU'st with joy this little one. 
That leaps and shouts beside me here, 

Where Isar^s clay-white rivulets run 
Through the dark woode like frighted deer 
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Ah! most xhj mighty bremth, that wakes 
Iii5<«t and lurd, and flower and tree, 

FrvKn the low trodden dost, and makes 
Their daily giadneas, pass firom me— 

Pa^ palie by poke, tiU o'er the gromid 
Thetse limbe, now strong, shall creep with paiQ: 

And this £ur world of sight and sound 
Seem lading into night again ? 

The things, oh Lifk! thou qnickenest, all 
Strive upward towards the broad bright dtj, 

Upward and outward, and they fall 
Back to earth's bosom when they die. 

All that have borne the touch of death, 
All that shall lire, lie mingled there, 

Beneath that Teil of bloom and breath. 
That living zone 'twixt earth and air. 

There lies mv chamber daik and still, 

The atoms trampled by my feet. 
There wait, to take the place I fill 

In the sweet air and sunshine sweet 



Well, I have had my turn, have been 
Raised from the oarkness of the clod. 

And for a glorious moment seen 
The brightness of the skirts of God; 

And knew the light within my breast. 
Though wavering oftentimes and dim. 

The power, the will, that never rest. 
And cannot die, were all from him. 
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Dearehild! I know that thoa wilt grieve 

To see me taken from thy love, 
Wilt seek my grave at Saboath eve. 

And weep, and scatter flowers above. 

Thy little heart will soon be healed. 

And being shall be bliss, tiU thoa 
To younger forms of life must yield 

The pUce thou fill'st with beauty now. 

When we descend to dust again. 

Where wHl the final dweUing be 
Of thought and all its memories then. 

My love for thee, and thine for me t 
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EARTH'S CaBDDLDREN CLEAVE TO EARTH.* 

Earth's children cleave to Earth — ^her frail 

Deca3ring children dread decay. 
Yon wrea& of mist that leaves the vale, 

And lessens. in the morning ray: 
Look, how, by mountain rivulet, 

It lingers as it upward creeps. 
And clings to fern and copsewood set 

Along the green and dewy steeps : 
Clings to the flowery kalmia, clings 

To precipices fringed, with grass, 
Dark maples where the wood-thrush sing^ 

And bowers of fragrant sassafras. 
Yet all in vain — ^it passes still 

From hold to hold, it cannot stay, 
And in the very beams that fill 

The world with glory, wastes away, 
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Till, pariiug from 

It vaabheg from human eye, 
And that vhich ipntug of earth ii m 

A portioa of the gloriooa aky . 



THE nUNTER'8 VISION 

Upon a rack that, high aad gheer, 
Rose &om the mountain's breaat. 

A wBary hunter of the deer 
Had eat bim down to rest, 

And barci) to the soft Bumoier air 

Ilia hot red brow and sweaty hair. 

AU ilim in haze the mountaimi lay, 
With dimmer Tales between; 

And rivers glimmered on their way, 
11^ foppsta faintly Been; 

While ever roee a munnaring Boaad, 

From bi'oolm below and beea around. 

He listened, till he seemed to hear 

A eti'ain, eo salt and low, 
Tliut whether in tho mind or ear 

Tlio listener ecaroo might know. 
With such a tone, ao iweet. go mild. 
The watching mother lulls her ehild. 

* Thou weary hunUman," thus it said, 

"Thou faint with toil and heat, 

The pleasant land of rest is spread 

Befoi'e thy very feet, 
And those vhum thoa wonldst gladly 
Are waiting there to welcome thee.' 
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He looked, and 'twizt the earth and sky 

Amid the noontide haze, 
A shadowy region met his eye, 

And grew beneath his gaze, 
As if the vapors of the air 
Had gathered into shapes so fS&ir. 

Groves freshened as he looked, and flowers 

Showed bright on rocky bank, 
Ajid fountains welled beneath the bowers, 

Where deer and pheasant drank. 
He saw the glittering streams, he heard 
The rostUng bough and twittering bird. 

And friends, the dead, in boyhood dear 

There lived and walked again. 
And there was one who many a year 

"Within her grave had lain, 
A fair young girl, the hamlet's pride— 
His heart was breaking when she died : 

Bounding, as was her wont, she came 

Right towards his resting-place. 
And stretched her hand and called his name 

With that sweet smiling face. 
Forward with fixed and eager eyes, 
The hunter leaned in act to rise : 

Forward he leaned, and headlong down 

Plunged from that craggy wall ; 
He saw the rocks, steep, stem, and brown. 

An instant, in his fall; 
A frightful instant — and no more, 
The dream and life at once were o'er. 
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THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYa 



Here we halt our march, and pitch our tent 

On the rugged forest ground. 
And light our fire with the branchcB rent 

By winds from the beeches roimd. 
Wild storms have torn this ancient wood, 

But a wilder is at hand. 
With hail of iron and rain of blood, 

To sweep and waste the land. 



How the dark wood rin^s with yoices Bhrill, 

That startle the sleeping bird ; 
To-morrow eve must the voice be still. 

And the stop must fall unheard. 
The Briton lies by the blue Champlain, 

In Ticonderoga^s towers. 
And ere the sun rise twice again. 

Must they and the lake be ours. 

m. 

Fill up the bowl from the brook that glides 

Where the fire-flies light the brake ; 
A ruddier juice the Briton hides 

In his fortress by the lake. 
Build high the fire, till the panther leap 

From his lofty perch in flight. 
And we'll strengthen our weary armi with A 

For the deeds of to-morrow night 
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A PBESENTHENT. 

" O^ father, let us hence — ^fop hark, 
A fearM murmur shakes the air ; 

The clouds are coming swift and dark ;— 
What horrid shapes they wear I 

A winged giant sails the sky ; 

Oh father, father, let us fly I " 

'< Hush, child ; it is a grateful sound. 
That beating of the smnmer shower ; 
Here, where the boughs hang close around, 

We'll pass a i)leasant hour, 
Till Uie fresh wind, that brings the rain, 
Has swept the broad heaven clear again." 

** Nay, father, let us haste — ^for see. 

That horrid thing with homed brow, — 

TTia wings o'erhang this very tree. 
He scowls upon us now ; 

His huge black arm is lifted high ; 

Oh father, father, let us fly I V 

** Hush, child ;" but, as the father spoke. 
Downward the livid firebolt came. 
Close to his ear the thunder broke. 

And, blasted by the flame. 
The child lay dead ; while dark aQd still. 
Swept the grim cloud along the hilL 
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THE CHILD'S FUNERAL. 

Fair is thy sight, Sorrento, green thy shore. 
Black crags behind thee pierce the clear blue skies; 

The sea, whose borderers ruled the world of yore, 
As clear and bluer still before thee lies. 

Vesuvius smokes in sight, whose fount of fire, 
Outgushing, drowned the cities on his steeps; 

And nnirniuring Naples, spire o'ertopping spire, 
Sits on the slope beyond where Virgil sleeps. 

ITcrc doth the earth, with flowers of every hue, 
Ileaj) her green breast when April suns are brigW, 

Flowers of the morning-red, or ocean-blue, 
Or like the mountain frost of silvery white. 

Currents of fragrance, from the orange tree, 
And 8 ward of violets, breathing to and fro. 

Mingle, and wandering out upon the sea, 
Refresh the idle boatsman where they blow. 

Yet even here, as under harsher climes, 
Tears for the loved and early lost are shed ; 

That soft air saddens with the funeral chimes, 
Those shining flowers are gathered for the dead. 

Ilere once a child, a smiling playful one, 
All the day long caressing and caressed, 

Died when its little tongue had just begun 
To lisp the names of those it loved the boat 
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The father strove his struggling grief to quell, 
The mother wept as mothers use to weep, 

Two little sisters wearied them to tell 

When their dear Carlo would awake &om sleep. 

Within an inner room his couch they spread, 
His funeral couch ; with mingled grief and love, 

They laid a crown of roses on his head, 

And murmured, " Brighter is his crown above." 

They scattered round him, on the snowy sheet, 
Laburnum's strings of sunny-colored gems. 

Sad hyacinths, and violets dim and sweet, 

And orange-blossoms on their dark green stems. 

And now the hour is come, the priest is there ; 

Torches are lit and bells are tolled ; they go, 
With solemn rites of blessing and of prayer. 

To lay the little one in earth below. 

The door is opened; hark I that quick glad cry; 

Carlo has waked, has waked, and is at play ; 
The little sisters laugh and leap, and try 

To climb the bed on which the infant lay. 

And there he sits alive, and gayly shakes 
In his full hands, the blossoms red and white, 

And smiles with winking eyes, like one who wakes 
From long deep slumbers at the morning light. 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

Once this soft turf, this riynlef 8 sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd. 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 

Ah I never shall the land forget 

How gushed the life-blood of her brave- 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 

Upon the soil they fought to save. 

Now all is calm, and fresh, and still, 

Alone the chirp of flitting bird. 
And talk of children on the hill, 

And bell of wandering kine are heard. 

No solemn host goes trailing by 

The black-mouthed gun and staggering wai^ 
Men start not at the battle-cry. 

Oh, be it never heard again I 

Soon rested those who fought ; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 

A friendless warfare 1 lingering If ng 
Tlirough weary day and weary year. 

A wild and manv-w caponed throng 
Hang on thy m)nt, and flank, and rear. 
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Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 

And blench not at thy chosen lot. 
The timid good may stand aloof, 

Ihe sage may frown — ^yet faint thou not. 

Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 

The foul and hissing bolt of scorn ; 
Por with thy side shall dwell, at last, 

The victory of endurance born. 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 

The eternal years of Gk)d are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain. 

And dies among his worshippers. 

Tea, though thou lie upon the dust. 

When they who helped thee flee in fear, 

Die full of hope and manly trust. 
Like those who fell in battle here. 

Another hand thy sword shall wield, 

Another hand the standard wave, 
Till from the trumpet^s mouth is pealed 

The blast of triumph o'er thy grave. 
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THE FUTURE LIFE. 

jw shall I know thee in the sphere which keepM 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 
hen all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread f 
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I ■ r I nhall fo<-l the sting of ceaseleas pain 
Ii' thvre I moot thy gentle presence not; 

N •:- \ii'iiT the voice t luve, nur read again 
I;i thy serciivst eyes the tender thought. 

W :;i n«>t thv own meek heart demand me there! 

riiiit hfurt whose fondest throbs to me were given 
^l;. naiiu* on ourth was ever in thy prayer, 

Ari<l wilt thou ncTer utter it in heaven f 

I -: iii«*:i«low3 fanned by heaven's life-breathing wiD<l> 
In tli<.> ro-pK'iidoiicc of that glorious sphere, 

\-:I lan:«T liioveinonts of the unfettered mind, 
\N ill thi'U forgot the love that joined us here? 

1 !i«' lovo that lived through oil the stormy past, 
Aiiil iiiofklv with mv harsher nature bore, 

\i..l liifpi-r frrew, and tenderer to the last, 
>hiill it oxpirc with life, and be no morel 

A l)a]>]>i«T loi than i..iiic, and larger light, 
Await lh»'i' there ; for thou hast bowed thy will 

In (hrtTtul hoinniro to the rule of right, 
Aii«i lovost all, and rcnderest good for ilL 

1 r uu\ the sordid cares in which I dwell, 
>hriiik and consume my heart, as heat the scroll; 

Aii-1 wratli has left itv«» scar — ^that fire of hell 
Has left, its frightful scar \i\yoji my souL 

Vfi thouirh thou wear'st the glory of the sky. 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 

riie same lair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier ill heaven's sweet climate, yet the same! 

sh:ilt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 

J'lie wisdom which is love — till I become 
Thy tit companion in that land of bliss t 
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THE DEATH OF SCHnXER. 

Tis said, when Schiller's death drew nigh, 
The wish possessed his mighty mind, 

To wander forth wherever he 

The homes and haunts of homan-kind. 

Then strayed the poet, in his dreams, 
By Rome and E^pt's ancient graves ; 

Went up the New World's forest streams, 
Stood in the Hindoo's temple-caves ; 

Walked with the Pawnee, fierce and stark, 
The sallow Tartar, midst his herds. 

The peering Chinese, and the dark 
False Malay uttering gentle words. 

How could he rest! even then he trod 
The threshold of the world unknown ; 

Already, from the seat of God, 
A ray upon his garments shone ; — 

Shone and awoke the strong desire 

For love and knowledge reached not here. 

Till, freed by death, his soul of fire 
Sprang to a fairer, ampler spherr^ 



THE FOUNTAIN. 

FoDNTAtH, that epringest on Qtia p'lUB; i 
Tliy quick oool mnrmiir mingles pleaMuitl 
Widi the cool sound of breezes in the beec 
Above me in the noontide. Thou doet we 
K Btaiu of tiiy dark birthplaoe ; gushing 
From the red mould and sbm j roots of eui 
Tliou flasheat in the snn. The mounlain i 
111 winter, is not clearer, nor the dew 
That ehiiiea on mountain blonom. Ulna < 
Bring, from the dai'k and ibol, the pnr« at 

This tangled thicket on Ihe bank above 
Tliy bastQ, bow tb; waters keep it grean I 
For tbou dost feed the roots of the wild li 
That trails all over it, and to the twigi 
Ties fast bcr clusters. There the spice-ba 
Uer leafy lauees; the Tiburiium there. 
Paler of foliage, to Ihe sun holds up 
Her circlet of green berries. In and ont 
The chipping sparrow, in her coat of broi 
Steals sUeatlj, lest I should mark her neat 

Not such thou wert of yore, ere jet the 
Had smitten the old woods. Then hoary 
Of oak, and plane, and hickory, u'er thee I 
A mighty canopy. When April winds 
Grew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
Of scarlet iiowers. The tuhp-trBe, high u 
Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden chalices to hununing-birds 
Aud silkeu-winged insects of the iky. 
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irood-piUnts doatered round thy edge in Spring. 
sleaf pot forth her aister blooms 
BBt Uae. Here the quick-footed wo]f^ 
to Up thy waters, crushed the flower 
linana, firom whose brittle stem 
drops fell like blood. The deer, too, left 
icate foot-print in the soft moist mould, 
Uie &nen leayea. The slow-paced bear, 
a sultry summer noon as this, 
i at thy stream, and drank, and leaped across. 

hou hast histories that stir the heart 

ieper feeling; while I look on thee 

36 before me. I behold the scene 

igain with forests ; I behold 

ian warrior, whom a hand unseen 

tten with his death-wound in the woods, 

lowly to thy well-known rivulet, 

ke his death-thirst. Hark, that quick fierce c ry 

ads the utter silence; *tis the whoop 

e, and a throng of savage men 

lied arms and faces stained like blood, 

green wilderness ; the long bare arms 

ived aloft, bows twang and arrows stream ; 

akes a tree his shield, and every tree 

>rth its arrow. Fierce the fight and short, 

e whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 

iquered vanish, and the dead remain 

1 by tomahawks. The mighty woods 

I again, the frighted bird comes back 

unes her wings ; but thy sweet waters run 

L with blood. Then, as the sun goes down, 

le deepening twilight I descry 

of men that crouch and creep unheard, 

ir away the dead. The next day's shower 

ash the tokens of the fight away. 
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[ look again — a hunter^s lodge is built, 
With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well, 
Wliilc the meek autumn stains the woods with gold. 
And sheds his goldeh sunshine. To the door 
The red man slowly drags the enormous bear 
Biain in the chestnut thicket, or flings down 
Tlic deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy fells 
Of wolf and cougar hang upon the walls, 
And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens laugh, 
Tliat gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves. 
The hickory's white nuts, and the dark fruit 
That falls from the gray buttemut*s long boughs. 

So centuries passed by, and stiQ the woods 
Blossomed in spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew cliill, and glistened in the frozen rains 
Of winter, till the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee — signal of a mighty change. 
Thou all around was heard the crash of trees, 
Tienibling awhile and rushing to the ground, 
TJie low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 
Tiio brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs. 
'Hie ^rain sprang thick and tall, and hid iu^reen 
Tlie blackened hill-side; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled ; the buckwheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind. White cottages were seen 
With rose-trees at the windows; barns from which 
(^anic loud and shrill the crowing of the cock; 
Pastures where rolled and neighed the lordly horse, 
And white flocks browsed and bleated. A rich turf 
(^f grasses brought from far o'ercrept thy bank. 
Spotted with the wliite clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails, and dipped them in thy crystal pod; 
And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge. 

Since then, what steps have trod thy border I Here 
On tJiy green bank, the woodman of me swamp 
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Has laid his axe, the reaper of the hill 

His sickle, as they stooped to taste thy stream. 

The sportsman, tired with wandering in the still 

September noon, has bathed his heated brow 

In thy cool current Shouting boys, let loose 

For a wild holiday, have quaintly shaped 

Into a cup the folded linden leaf, 

And dipped thy sliding crystal From the wars 

Returning, the plumed soldier by thy side 

Has sat, and mused how pleasant 'twere to dwell 

In such a spot, and be as free as thou. 

And move for no man's bidding more. At eve. 

When thou wert crimson with the crimson sky. 

Lovers have gazed upon thee, and have thought 

Their mingled lives snould flow as peacefully 

And brightly as thy waters. Here the sage. 

Gazing into thy seu-replenished depth, 

Has seen eternal order circumscribe 

And bind the motions of eternal change. 

And from the gushing of thy simple fount 

Has reasoned to the mighty universe. 

Is there no other change for thee, that lurks 
Among the future ages f Will not man 
Seek out strange arts to wither and deform 
The pleasant landscape which thou makest green f 
Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 
Be choked in middle earth, and flow no more 
For ever, that the water-plants along 
Thy channel perish, and the bird in vain 
Alight to drink? Haply shall these green hills 
Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf 
Of ocean waters, and thy source be lost 
Amidst the bitter brine f Or shall they rise, 
Upheaved in broken clifls and airy peaks, 
Haunts of the eagle and the snake, and thou 
Gush midway from the bare and barren steep? 
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THE WINDS. 



\e winds, ye unseen currents of the air, 

Softly ye played a few brief hours ago ; 
V ( bore the murmuring bee ; ye tossed the hair 
( )'cr maiden cheeks, that took a freaher glow: 
^' !•( died the round white cloud through depths of blue; 
\o. shook from shaded flowers the lingering dew; 
Hetoro you the catalpa's blossoms flew, 
Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow. 

n. 

1 low arc ye changed I Ye take the cataract's sound; 

Ye take the whirlpool's fury and its might; 
Tlie mountain shudders as ye sweep the ground; 

The valley woods lie prone beneath your flight 
I'ho clouds before you shoot like eagles past; 
IIk; homes of men are rocking in your blast; 
\e lift the roofs like autumn leaves, and cast, 

Skyward, the whirling fragments out of sight 

m. 

The weary fowls of heaven make wing in vain, 

To escape your wrath ; ye seize and dash them dea 
Against the earth ye drive the roaring rain; 

The harvest-field becomes a river's bed ; 
And torrents tumble from the hills around, 
l^lains turn to lakes, and villages are drowned, 
And wailing voices, midst the tempest's sound. 
Rise, as the rushing waters swell and spread. 
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nr. 

Ye dart upon the deep, and straight is heard 
A wilder roar, and men grow pale, and pray ; 

Ye fling its floods around you, as a bird 

Flings o'er his shivering plumes the fountain's spray. 

Seel to the breaking mast the sailor clings; 

Ye scoop the ocean to its briny springs. 

And take the mountain billow on your wings, 
And pile the wreck of navies round the bay. 

V, 

Why rage ye thus? — no strife for liberty 

Has made you mad ; no tyrant, strong through fear, 

Has chained your pinions till ye wrenched them free, 
And rushed into the unmeasui*ed atmosphere ; 

For ye were born in freedom where ye blow ; 

Free o*er the mighty deep to come and go ; 

Earth's solemn woods were yours, her wastes of snow. 
Her isles where summer blossoms all the year. 

VL 

O ye wild winds I a mightier Power than yours 

In chains upon the shore of Europe lies ; 
The sceptred throng, whose fetters ne endures. 

Watch his mute fliroes with terror in their eyes : 
And armed warriors all around him stand. 
And, as he struggles, tighten every band. 
And lifl; the heavy spear, with threatening hand. 
To pierce the victim, should he strive to rise. 

vn. 

Yet oh, when that wronged Spirit of our race 
Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn ciiainay 

And leap in freedom from his prison-place, 
Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 
19 
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Let him not rise, like these mad winds of air, 
To waste the lovcliaess that time could spare, 
To fill the earth with wo, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veina 

But may he like the spring-time come abroad, 

Who crumbles winter's gyves with gentle might, 
\Vlion in the genial breeze, the breath of God, . 

Come spouting up the unsealed springs to light; 
Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet, 
The woods, long dumb, awake to hymnings sweet, 
And morn and eve, whose glinmiorings almost meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night 



•♦• 



TUE OLD MAN'S COUNSEL. 

Among our hills and volloys, I have known 
Wisft and grave men, who, while tlicir dUigcnt handi 
'I\Mi<lcd or gathered in the fruits of earth. 
Wore reverent learners in the solemn school 
or nature. Kot in vain to them were sent 
Seed-time and harvest, or the vernal shower 
That daikened the biH>wn tilth, or snow that beat 
On the white winter hills. Each brought, in tara» 
Some truth, wonie lesson on the life of man, 
Or recopjnition of the Eternal mind 
Who veils his glory with the elements. 

One sueh I knew long since, a white-haired man, 
Pithy of si>eech, and merry when he would ; 
A genial optimist, who daily drew 
From what he saw his quaint moralities* 
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Kmdlt^ lie hdd eommunioiL, though so old. 
^?iih me a dreaminsr boT. mad taiurht me mneh 
That hookB tell not, end 1 shell ne'er lorget. 

Hie son of Mey wes bright in middle heeven. 
And steeped the sprouting forests, the green hills 
And emendd wheat-fields, in his yellow light. 
Upcm the apple-tree, where rosy bads 
Stood dnstened, ready to burst forth in bloom. 
Hie robin warbled forth his foil olear note 
For hours, and wearied not. Within the woods. 
Whose young and half transparent leaves scarce cast 
A shade, gay circles of anemones 
Dmeed on their stalks ; the shadbush, white with 

flowers, 
Briffhtened the glens; the new4eaved butternut 
And quivering popLir to the roving breeze 
Gave a balsamic fragrance. In the fields 
I saw the pulses of &e gentle wind 
On the young grass. My heart was touched with joy 
At so much beauty, flus&iug every hour 
Into a fuller beauty ; but my friend, 
The thoughtful ancient, standing at my side, 
Gazed on it mildly sad. I asked him why. 

" Well mayst thou join in gladness," he replied, 
"With the gmd earth, her springing plants and flowers, 
And this soft wind, the herald of the green 
Luxuriant sununer. Thou art young like them. 
And well mayst thou rejoice. liut while the flight 
Of seasons fills and knits thy spreading frame, 
It withers mine, and thins my hair, and dims 
These eyes, whose fading light shall soon be quenched 
In utter darkness. Hearest thou that bird ? 

I listened, and from midst the depth of woods 
Heard the love-signal of the grouse, that wears 
A sable ruff around his mottled neck ; 
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Partridge they call him by our northern streami^ 
And pheasant by the Delaware. He beat 
'Gainst his barred sides his speckled wings, and nii 
A sound like distant thnnder ; slow the strokes 
At first, then fast and faster, till at length 
They passed into a mnrmnr and were stilL 

" There hast thou," said my friend, " a fitting t} 
Of human life. Tis an old trath, I know. 
But images like these revive the power 
Of long familiar ti'uths. Slow pass our days 
In childhood, and the hours of light are long 
Betwixt the morn and eve ; with swifter lapse 
Thoy glide in manliood, and in age they fly; 
Till days and seasons flit before mo mind 
As flit the snow-flukes in n winter storm, 
8een ratlicr than distinguished. Ah I I seem 
As if I sat within a helpless bark, 
By swiftly running waters hurried on 
To shoot some mighty cliff. Along the banks 
Grove after grove, rock after frowning rock, 
Bare sands and pleasant homes, and flowery noofa 
And isles and whirlpools in the stream, appear 
Each after each, but the devoted ski£f 
Darts by so swiftly tliat their images 
Dwell not upon the mind, or only dwell 
In dim confusion ; faster yet I sweep 
By other banks, and the great gulf is near. 

" Wisely, my son, while yet thy days are long, 
And this fair change of seasons ])asse8 slow, 
Gather and treasure up the good they yield- 
All that they teach of virtue, of pure thonghts 
And kind alF<»etions, reverence for thy God 
And for thy brethren ; so when thou shalt oome 
Into these uarren years, thou nuiyst not bring 
A mind unfurnished and a withered heart.* 
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iOng since that white-haired ancient slept — ^bnt still, 
len the red flower-buds crowd the orchard bough, 
d the ruffed grouse is drumming far within 
) woods, his Tcnerable form again 
it my side, his voice is in my ear. 
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IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM LEGGETT. 

The earth may ring from shore to shore, 
With echoes of a glorious name, 

But he, whose loss our tears deplore, 
Has left behind him more than fame. 

For when the death-frost came to lie 
On Leggett's warm and mighty heart, 

And quenched his bold and friendly eye. 
His spirit did not all depart 

The words of fire that from his pen 
Were flung upon the fervent page, 

6till move, still shake the hearts of men. 
Amid a cold and coward age. 

His love of truth, too warm, too strong 
For Hope or Fear to chain or chill. 

His hate of tyranny and wrong. 
Burn in the breasts he kindled stilL 
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AN EVENING REVERY. 

TiiE summer day is doaed — ^tlie sun is set: 
Well they have done their office, those bright hoare, 
Tlio latent of whose train goes softly out 
In the red West The green blade of the ground 
] his risen, and herds have crop^Hid it ; the young twig 
IhiH spread its plaited tissues to the sun ; 
Flowei's of the garden and the waste have blown 
And withered ; seeds have fallen upon the soil, 
From bursting cells, and in tlieir graves await 
Their roHurroction. Insects from the pools 
Flavc tilled the air awhile with humming wings, 
That now are still for ever ; painted moths 
Have wandered the blue sky, and died again; 
The molher-bird hath broken for her bi'ood 
llieir ]>rison shell, or shoved them from the nest, 
Plinnod for their earliest flight In bright alcoves^ 
In woodland cottages with barky walls, 
In noisome cells of the tumultuous town, 
Mothers have clasped with joy tlie new-born babe. 
ft raves by the lonely forest, by tlie shore 
Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 
Of the thronged city, have been hollowed out 
And iillcd, and closed. This day hath parted friendi 
Thai ne'er before were parted; it hath knit 
New t'riendshi[)s; it hatli seen the maiden plight 
Her faith, and trust her peace to him who long 
Had wooed; and it hath heard, from lii)s which lata 
Were elojjuent with love, the first hai'sh word. 
That told the wedded one her peace was flown. 
Farewell to the sweet sunshine! One glad day 
Is added now to Childhood's merry days, 
And one calm day to those of quiet Age. 
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Still the fleet hours run on ; and as I lean, 

Amid the thickening darkness, lamps are lit, 

By those who watch the dead, and those who twine 

Flowers for the bride. The mother from the eyes 

Of her sick infant shades the painful light, 

And sadly listens to his quick-drawn breath. 

Oh thou great Movement of the Universe, 
Or Change, or Flight of Time — ^for ye are one I 
That bearest, silently, this visible scene 
Into night's shadow and the streaming rays 
Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me ? 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on. 
Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 
"Hie courses of the stars ; the very hour 
He knows when they shall darken or grow bright; 
Yet doth the eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 
Oome unforewarned. Who next, of those I love, 
Shall pass from life, or, sadder yet, shall fall 
From virtue ? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 
With Mends, or shame and general scorn of men — 
Which who can bear ? — or the fierce rack of pain, 
lie they within my path ? Or shall the years 
Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace. 
Into the stilly twilight of my age ? 
Or do the portals of another life 
Even now, while I am glorying in my strength, 
Impend around me ? Oh I beyond tnat bourne, 
In the vast cycle of being which begins 
At that broad threshold, with what fairer forms 
ShaU the great law of change and progress clothe 
Its workings? Gently — so have good men taught— 
Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 
Into me new ; the eternal flow of things, 
like a bright river of the fields of heaven. 
Shall journey onward in perpetual peace. 
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THE PAINTED CUP. 

TiiK fresh savannas of the Sangamon 
Hero rise iii gentle swells, and the long groM 
Is nnxo«l willi rustling hazels. Scarlet tufts 
Arc f;l<»wing in the green, like flukca of fire , 
The waiuh.' rot's t)f the prairie know them well. 
And call that brilliant flower tlie Painted Cuji. 

Now, if thou art a poet, tell me not 
That those bright chalices were tinted thus 
To hold the dew for fairies, when they met*t 
On niooiiliglit evenings in the hazel bo won*, 
And <lanco till they are thii'sty. Call not up, 
Aniiil this fresh and virgin solitude, 
The ladod fancies of an elder world ; 
I^ut. leave these scarlet cups to spotted moths 
Of .fuu(>, and glistening flies, ana humming-bird^, 
To di-iiik from, when on uU these boundless lawua 
Tiio morning sun looks hot. Or let the wind 
O'ort urn in sport their ruddy brims, and pour 
A sinMon shower upon the strawberr}' plant, 
To swell tiio reddening fruit that even now 
Broaliies a slight fragrance from the sunny slope. 

l>nt thou art of a gayer fancy. Well — 
Lot thou the gentle Alnnitou of flowers. 
Lingering amid the bloomy waste he loves. 
Though nil liis swarthy worshipjiei's are gone — 
Slender and small, his rounded cheek all brown 
And ruddy with the sunshine; let him come 
On sumni(>r morning!*, when the blossoms wake. 
And ])art with little hands the spiky grass; 
And touching, with his cherry lips, the edffe 
Of these brigiit beakers, drain the gathered de 
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A DREAM. 

I HAD a dream-— a strange, wild dream- 
Said a dear voice at early light; 

And even yet its shadows seem 
To linger in my waking sight. 

Earth, green with spring, and fresh with d< w 
And bright with morn, before me stood ; 

And airs just wakened softly blew 
On the yoong blossoms oi the wood. 

Birds sang within the sprouting shade, 
Bees hummed amid the whispering grass, 

And children prattled as they played 
Beside the rivulet's dimpling glass. 

Fast climbed the sun : the flowers were flown, 
There played no children in the glen ; 

For some were gone, and some were grown 
To blooming dames and bearded men. 

*Twas noon, 'twas summer : I beheld 
Woods darkening in the flush of day. 

And that bright rivulet spread and swelled, 
A mighty stream, with creek and bay. 

And here was love, and there was strife. 
And mirthful shouts, and wrathful cries, 

And strong men, struggling as for life, 
With knotted limbs and angry eyes. 



Nriw stooped Uie Buii — Uie utitdiia kiuv Utln ; 

Tlif rtHliiiig imtlis wore pili-d with Ubvbb, 
And sunburnt gryups were gatUerina in. 

From the aburn field, ita frtiits aodbheaveK 

Tlie rircr heavul vith sldlen soundB; 

The chilly wind vm sad \tith moans ; 
Blai2k hennee psseed, and buriftl-gi'Diinds 

Grew thick vith maannieitt^ Blouea. 

Still waned the doT; tlieivind that chiur'l 



And of the young, and etrong, and tuii; 

A lonely remnant, gray ami Wfiik, 
Lingered, and shivered to the air 

Ut' that bloak diore and vator bleuJi, 

A)i 1 age U drear, and (lealb is cold 1 
I turned Co thee, tor thou werC dbhf, 

And BOW Ihee irithered, bDircd, and old, 
And voke all faint with audilen fw- 



unati ohildhood'i diiy, 
in such, a drcUQ till no' 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF FREEDOM. 

Here are old trees, tall oaks and gnarled pines, 
That stream with gray-green mosses ; here the ground 
Was never trenched by spade, and flowers spring np 
[hisown ^ and die nngatb ered. It is sweet 
[Salinger Here, among Ine flitting birds 
Vnd leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, and winds 
Cliat shake the leaves, and scatter, as they pass, 
^ fragrance from the cedars, thickly set 
^ith pale blue berries. In these peaceful shades— 
Peaceful, unpruned. immeasurably o ld — 
jytBougkts go up ike long dim path of years, 
Jack to the earliest days of liberty. 



Oh Freedom ! thou art not, as poets dream, 
i fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 
k.nd wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
Vith which the Roman master crowned his slave 
VTien he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 
^Tined tc the teeth, art thou ; one mailed hand 
xrasps the broad shield, and one the sword ; thy brow, 
Jlonous in beauty though it be, is scarred 
Vith tokens of old wars ; thy massive limbs 
^re strong with struggling. Power at thee has launched 
lis bolts, and with his lightnings smitten thee; 
Dhey could not quench the life thou hast from heaven, 
klerciless power nas dug thy dungeon deep, 
iind his swart armorers, by a thousand fires, 
Jave forged thy chain ; yet, while he deems thee bound, 
[te links are shivered, and the prison walls 
Tall outward ; terribly thou springest forth, 



Itj bblfcrigbt WW not gWna by bnDMS twi 
riiua w«rt l*rlji<tiiiru vtlh miuu lu jiImmiiI 
WtUl* **l oar nc* vw fnw, (boa nl'il willi I 
Til tMd tiu> 1)111*1 fln^ a^tl waloli (Kti oUnii 
\ail (Mat) lii* n«l t» atlor •IniJa aln. 
DiMi bj* lia ■i4*i uiU (b* UmcVl vtmd, 
l>id«tir>r nfiaatiwiMiilkvr uid t)» -nnlf, 
Hi* nut; bo; and totni irhll him iLJtlct dnnr 
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^Sti^, hr;^^ 
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,ll„r,,.r,n.,„hi,. 



Tbiiu ihaJl wu itronptr willi tlia topic of jn 
lliil hv «b;ai riulc imu a rtrlilnr otte ; 
Fvelilm, ft aubUvr. Un *hal] vrntra bl« nu 
Anil iii>hji)t ihora tin Uty cMirolnw «ta|M, wii] i 
n'u viUiuw] fau<l*i u») b«ni lluilr aiabUHh 
IJi* Iiordc* tw Ml ui>vii thiM ]1« absU mihI 
Qiiniot nuMkoM, wa&ruii; bar aod ^aUsBt litnnt i 
Tn e»t«h thy gaie. and uttvriuti ^nt««fal vonll 
'I'm eharra tap anr; nkiU liu a)y Imjw, b;r ate*!'' 
Twiii«ruuiid ihM tBTOidt of ■Uol, light ibriMil ou I 
Ttutgrow tofi'ttarv; or Mad iloviitUv urn 
With chain* piDoankd In (ihnplatjh Oh I m 
Mftj-nt dwu nobraee Uij oonlet, nnr Uy Itjf 
ITiyiwohl; noryet, OFivwioml alnetlqi 
111 iJnnibGr; tor thin* etiuay ii«v«r ilwpii 
An<l thtra moit watch oad combat till tliB i_ 
< it tkn now «artli and Ii«nvoii. Ttiit -vonldat 
AwhiU t^vm tiinnilt and the fVaad* erf 
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ese old and friendly solitudes invite 

y yisit The y^ while yet tlift forpst. trftftg 

3re yonng u pop, the nnviolat^a ftRH^h. 

id yet the mosa-stains on the rno}^ y^o.rt^. tiaw, 

held thy glonons cnudhood. and rejoiced. 
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THE MAIDEN'S SORROW. 

SsiTCN long years has the desert rain 
Dropped on the clods that hide thy face ; 

Seven long years of sorrow and pain 
I have thought of thy burial-place. 

Thought of thy fate in the distant west, 
Dying with none that loved thee near ; 

They who flung the earth on thy breast 
Turned from the spot without a tear. 

There, I think, on that lonely grave, 
Violets spring in the soft May shower; 

There, in the summer breezes, wave 
Crimson phlox and moccasin flower. 

There the turtles alight, and there 
Feeds with her fawn the timid doe ; 

There, when the winter woods are bare. 
Walks the wolf on the crackling snow 

Soon wilt thou wipe my tears away ; 

All my task upon earth is done ; 
My poor father, old and gray. 

Slumbers beneath the churchyard stone. 



LaTU tvnita. 



tk Ifat dfwinu nf my Inudj bnl, 
Bfw thv faaa bwira nc wm^, 

in bMu Cms I uUe ojih th» dul, 
AU d*T Innjt I tUnk of toy dntuB*. 



lUi lonr T*^t>. a tJ>fn|4aa {nin— 
lia Ubf I'atbvr ^ fpfrit talra, 
1 ihall tuA it on atm agMin. 



Tne BETDBH OF YOUTH. 



Ml rrixnd, Ibini M 

^.l^ thy fair ynntltfiil y««» Mo iWift of'Sigbt; 
'i'lKKi niiuat, with w*l eyiu, umii Um tiino 

I If i^hBorrtil iiiitiM Uut fill«d lli« xtmi-i vilh li^U.— 
Yciir< wbeu UiybiMLrt wan bnU,tb,v-hAD>] W£i fCnuf 

Ajirl quiuk uio Uianglit that movoJ thy Uiaga* W 
•p«ftk, 
Aiirl «lQln( tidth WW tluDO, and loarn at imag 

surrunonod tiie taMeu crimson to thy ahttk. 

Thnii loofcoit tbrward on tha oooiing day*, 
SUiiddopiug to fmsl liieir ulisdow o'er tbta arvtpi 

A piitb, thjak-ut witii cbungu and dncaya, 
sioncs ilDVaTrji-rd to Urn ptnco of comiunD li 

And tfae; wlio wiiUcol witJi liiee in tlVr Gnt tt 
I.GUva not by one thy iil<l«, and, waiting ur 

tliou Meat the snii ci>inpiinJ<>nB of thy iu;»-> 

Dull lore of Mfi, aed wMriiww wd Man 
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thoa not, nor think thy yonth is gone, 
a that glorions season e'er could die. 
at yonth, a little while withdrawn, 
I the horizon of a brighter sky ; 
tilie mom, that folds her wing and hides, 
alow stars bring back her dawning hour ; 
the vanished spring, that slombering bidet 
L sweet time to waken bnd and flower. 

1 he welcome thee, when thon shalt stand 
>right morning hills, with smiles more sweet 
Q at first he took thee by the hand, 
i the fair earth to lead thy tender feet 
ring back, but brighter, broader still, 
jly glory to thine eyes again, 
le thy spirit with new strength, and fill 
ping heart with warmer love than then. 

not glimpses, in the twilight here, 
itains where immortal mom prevails f 
tre not, through the silence, to thine ear 
e rustling of Uie morning gales ; 
r, wafted from that glorious shore, 
ons that water banks for ever fair, 
i8 of the loved ones gone before, 
lUsical in that celestial air f 
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A HYMN OF THE SEA. 

I is mighty, but a mightier sways 

»s billows. Thou, whose hands ha^A atv^v^^ 

dless gulfs and built his shor* 

red in the beginning o'er hf ' 
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' JSovcA o'er it CTOi'nioc«. The abedioat trarm 
' To ita strong motiou roll, aud riae •iiii fiiU. 
I Still Iroiu that rsalin of rain thy dIoiiiI gfnit np, 
L Aa &t Uie Gret, to water tlie gi'eat Parlll, 

Anc] keep bar valleTa greeii. A bunilrnd i-mItm 
Watch ita broad thadtrv warfing oo the yiind. 
And ta ths dropping Utower, wiUi gloducm )>«» 
' Th; piomisa of the harvest. I look fbrtll 
Over the boaDiil^B blue, where jo;ouiily 
The bright create of innuaierable wave* 
Glance to the sun at oace, us vLen the b0 
Of a great nmltitade ure upward tiang 
In aeclaiaalioD. I behold the ship* 
Gliding from oape to aapsi from iA(t to i 
Or Etemmlug tovard for Iiuids, or hiutuiing luHM 
From the old world. It is tbj ftinniW brean 
That bean them, with the rlehca at tbk liied, 
And treaanre of dear lives, till, in the port, 
Hiq ehontlDg Heamaa climba and furls th« laU. 



But who shall bide thy tempsst, who ihiiU tavt 
The blast that walcM the fure- of the ma! 
Oh God! thy juetli^e maku toe VEfld turn pain, 
Wlien on the armed fleet, that royally 
BeaTH down tlie surges, canning wttr, to ■inlt« 
Borne cify, or invade some thoughtlciM rvHlin, 
Descends (ha fierca tornado. Tlie vimt Ixullu 
Are whirled like ehaffopon the waVM; tli««alk 
Fly, rent libe webs of goasamEr; th« Ituuila 
Are snapped asunder; dowmrftrd from the dcob, 
Downward are along, into the falhomteai gulf, 
Tbelr cruel engines; and thair ho»ta, arrayed 
In trapjiiogg of the battle-fioU, ore whelmed 
By whirlpools, or dashed dead upon tlio rodta. 
Then Btaud the nations still witji awn, and fniat, 
A moment, &om the bloodj' work of war. 
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Chese restless surges eat away the shores 
earth's old eontinents ; the fertile plain 
dters in shallows, headlands erumble down, 
d the tide drifts the sea-sand in the streets 
the drowned city. Thon, meanwhile, afar 
the green chambers of the middle sea, 
lere broadest spread the waters and the line 
la deepest, while no eye beholds thy work, 
Mtorl thou dost teach the coral worm 
lay his mighty reefe. From age to age, 
builds beneaUi the waters, till, at last, 
I bulwarks overtop the brine, and check 
e long wave rolling from the southern pole 
break upon Japan. Thou bidd'st the hres, 
at smoulder under ocean, heave on high 
e new-made mountains, and uplift their peaks, 
[dace of refuge for the storm-driven bird, 
e birds and wafting billows plant the rifts 
th herb and tree ; sweet fountains gush ; sweet airs 
>ple the living lakes that, fringed with flowers, 
s ffathered in the hollows. Thou dost look 
my creation and pronounce it good. 
valleys, glorious with their summer green, 
lise tnee in silent beauty, and its woods, 
ept by the murmuring winds of ocean, join 
e murmvring shores in a perpetual hymn. 




Tib noon. At auoo the Hebrew bowirf Q 
And worshippai, wMIe the luisbun-lnion « 
From the Bcorclied field, nud thu wiiyiarlnf hum 
Grew foiat, and tiniod aside hj btibbli4ig bunt, 
Or rested in tile ehadow at the palm. 

I, too, amid the OTerflov of d&jr. 

I Baliold tlie power wbiot wields iinJ nbtirlihiw 
The fraoiB of Nutnre. From this brow of nde 
That averlooks tbe HudBon'i weatara iDol^o, 
I gaze upon ^o lung nrrny of groriia, 
The pilea and gulfi of rerdura drinkiiig in 
The grateful heats. They lave ika Aecj ma 

' Heirbii>adeidiigleaTeagFo«glo«DT',Bi'lA'''' ' 

I Climb SB he looks npoa them. In th* n' ' 
Tte swelling river, intn his green failk, 

I Ucahndowed save by piusiug sails abOTt, 
Talii» the reduudnnt glorv. and ei^ajs 
Tlie summer in hi* Fhiilyliod. Coy fioi 
That would not open in the eai4y lisht^ 
Poah bach their plaited BheaUu. lliB r 
That doiMy quivered all the uorninc It 
In the cool ahode. now glimm«ra io th* i 
And o'er Its anrluoe ahoole, and shunU 
He glittering dragonrfly, and deep iriuun. 
Run the brown nntur-bcetlaa to and fro. 

A silence, the brinf labbatb of an lionr. 

Reigns o'er tbe tlclda ; thp laborer du trm 

LUis dwelling; he baa left hia Btailr»|iwUl%j| 
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Unyoked, to bito the herbage, and his dog 

Sleeps stretched beside the door-stone in 8ie shadca 

Kow the grey marmot, with uplifted paws, 

Ko more sits listening by his den, but steals 

Abroad, in safety, to the clover-field. 

And crops its juioy blossoms. All the while 

A ceaseless murmur from the populous town 

Swells o'er these solitudes : a mingled sound 

Of jarring wheels, and iron hoo& that clash 

Upon the stony ways, and hanmier-clang. 

And creak of engines lifting ponderous bulks, 

And caUs and cries, and tread of eager feet, 

Innumerable, hurrying to and fro. 

Noon, in that mighty mart of nations, brings 

No pause to toil and care. With early day 

Began the tumult, and shall only cease 

Wlien midnight, hushing one by one the sounds 

Of bustle, gathers the tired brood to rest 

Thus, in this feverish time, when love of gain 
And luxury possess the hearts of men, 
Thus is it with the noon of human life. 
We, in our fervid manhood, in our strength 
Of reason, we, with hurry, noise, and care, 
Plan, toil, and strive, and pause not to refresh 
Our spirits with the calm and beautiful 
Of God*B harmonious universe, that won 
Our youthful wonder ; pause not to inquire 
Why we are here ; and what the reverence 
Man owes to man, and what the mystery 
That links us to the greater world, beside 
Whose borders we but hover for a space. 
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THE CROWDED STREET. 

Li<rr me move slowly through tho street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 

Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 

IIow fast the flitting figures come I 
Tlie mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 

Suinc bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
AVliere secret tears have left their trace. 

Tli(;y pass — to toil, to strife, to rest; 

To halls in which the feast is spread; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 

And some to happy homes repair, 

AVTiere children, pressing check to cheek, 

With mute caresses shall declare 
The tenderness they cannot speak. 

And some, who walk in calmness here. 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 

Wh<?re one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye I 

(Jo'st thou to build an early name. 
Or early in the task to die ? 
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Keen son of trade, with eager brow I 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare f 

Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air? 

Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleam again! 

Who sorrow o'er the untimely dead ? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal paint 

Some, famine-struck, shall think hew long 
The cold dark hours, how slow the light ; 

And some, who flaunt amid the throng. 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night 

Each, where his tasks or pleasures call. 
They pass, and heed each other not 

There is who heeds, who holds them all, 
In his large love and boundless thought 

These struggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 

Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 



•»• 



THE WHITE-FOOTED DEER. 

It was a hundred years ago, 
When, by the woodland ways. 

The traveller saw the wild deer drink, 
Or crop the birchen sprays. 



Beneatb a liill, wliose rookj side 
O'erbrowed a grassy mead, 

And fenced a cottage from the win 
A deer was wont lo feed. 

She only came when on tho cliffi 
The evening moonlight lay. 

And no man knew the secret haiiu 
In which she walked by day. 

Whita were her feet, her forehead ( 
A spot of silvery white, 

That seemed to ghmmer like a star 
In autumn's hazy night. 

And hero, when sang the wbippooi 
She cropped the sproutijig leavei 

And here ber rusllliig steps were h 
On stm Oetober evea. 

But when the broad midsummer in 
Rose o'er that grassy lawn, 

Beside the B(lver-fbot«d deer 
There grazed a spotted lawn. 

Tlie cottage dame forbade her son 
To nira the rifie here; 
" It were a sin," she said. " to harm 
Or fright that friendly dear. 

" This spot has been my pleasant boo 
Ten peaceful years and more ; 
And ever, when the moonlight shin 
She feeds before our door. 
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' Tlie red men say tihat here ahe walked 

A thousand moons ago ; 
They never raise the war-whoop here, 

And never twang the bow. 

' I love to watch her as she feeds, 

And think that all is well 
While such a gentle creature haunts 

The place in which we dwelL** 

The youth obeyed, and sought for game 

In forests far away, 
Where, deep in silence and in moss. 

The ancient woodland lay. 

But once, in autumn's golden time, 

He ranged the wild in vain. 
Nor roused the pheasant nor the deer. 

And wandered home again. 

The crescent moon and crimson eve 

Shone with a mingling light ; 
The deer, upon the grassy mead, 

Was feeding full in sight 

He raised the rifle to his eye, 

And from the cliflfs around 
A sudden echo, shrill and sharp, 

Gave back its deadly sound. 

Away, into the neighboring wood, 

The startled creature flew, 
A.nd crimson drops at morning lay 

Amid the glimmering dew. 
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Next evening shone the waxing moon 

As sweetly as before ; 
The deer upon the grassy mead 

Was seen again no more. 

But ere that crescent moon was old, 

By night the red men came, 
And burnt the cottage to the ground, 

And slew the youth and dame. 

Now woods have overgrown the mead, 
And hid the cliffs from sight ; 

There shrieks the hovering hawk at noon, 
And prowls the fox at uighU 



•♦• 



THE WANING MOON. 

1 VE watched too late; the morn is near; 

One look at God's broad silent sky ! 
Oh, liopes and wishes vainly dear, 

How in your very strength ye die ! 

Even while your glow is on the cheek, 
And scarce the high pursuit begun, 

The heart grows faint, the hand grows weak. 
The task of life is left undone. 

See where, upon the horizon's brim. 
Lies the still cloud in gloomy bars ; 

The waning moon, all pale and dim. 
Goes up amid the eternal stars. 
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Late, in a flood of tender light, 

She floated through the ethereal blue, 

A softer sun, that shone all night 
Upon the gathering beads of dew. 

And still thou wanest, pallid moon! 

The encroaching shadow grows apace ; 
Heaven's everlasting watchers soon 

Shall see thee blotted from thy place. 

Oh, Night's dethroned and crownless queen 1 

Well may thy sad, expiring ray 
Be shed on those whose eyes have seen 

Hope's glorious visions fade away. 

^line thou for forms that once were bright. 

For sages in the mind's eclipse. 
For those whose words were spells of might. 

But falter now on stammering lips 1 

In thy decaying beam there lies 

Full many a grave on hill and plain, 

Of those who closed their dying eyes 
In giief that they had lived in vain. 

Another night, and thou among 

The spheres of heaven shalt cease to shine 
All rayless in the glittering throng 

Whose lustre late was quenched in thine. 

Yet soon a new and tender light 
From out thy darkened orb shall beam, 

And broaden till it shines all night 

On glistening dew and glimmering stream. 



21 
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THE STREAM OF LIFE. 

On silvery streamlet of the fields. 

That flowest full and free I 
For thee the rains of spring return, 

ITie summer dews for thee ; 
And when thy latest blossoms die 

In autumn's cliilly showers, 
The winter fountains gush fop thee, 

Till May brings back the flowers. 

Oh Stream of Lifel the violet springs 

But once beside thy bed ; 
But one brief summer, on thy path, 

The dews of heaven are shed. 
'J'hy parent fountains shrink away, 

And close their crystal veins. 
And where thy glittering current flowed 

The dust alone remains. 



•♦♦ 



THE UNKNOWN WAY. 

A BURNING sky is o'er me, 
The sands beneath me glow, 

As onward, onward, wearily, 
In the sultry morn I gu. 
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From the dusty path there opens, 

Eastward, an unknown way ; 
Above its winding, pleasantly, 

The woodland oranches play. 

A silvery brook comes stealing 

From the shadow of its trees. 
Where slender herbs of the forest stoop 

Before the entering breeze. 

Along those pleasant windings 

I would my journey lay, 
Where the shade is cool and the dew of night 

Is not yet dried away. 

Path of the flowery woodland! 

Oh whither dost thou lead, 
Wandering by grassy orchard grounds 

Or by the open mead? 

Goest thou by nestling cottage f 

Groest thou by stately hall, 
Where the broad elm droops, a leafy dome. 

And woodbines flaimt on the wall ? 

By steeps where children gather 

Flowers of the yet fresh year! 
By lonely walks where lovers stray 

Till the tender stars appear? 

Or haply dost thou linger 

On barren plains and bare. 
Or clamber the bald mountain side 

Into the thinner air! 
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Where tliey who journey upward 

Walk in a weary tracks 
And ott upon the shady vale 

With longing eyes look backf 

I hear a solemn mnrmur, 
And, listening to the, sound, 

I knew the voice of the mighty sea, 
Beating his pebbly bound. 

Doft thou, oh path of the woodland I 
End where those waters roar, 

JjikK human life, on a trackless beach. 
With a boundless Sfa before f 



■♦♦♦- 



44 / 



JII MOTHER OF A MIGHTY RACR 



( )u mother of a mighty race, 
Yet lorely in thy youthful grtice I 
Tlio elder dames, thy haughty peers, 
Admire and hate thy blooming yean. 

With words of shame 
And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 

For on thy checks the glow is spread 
That tints thy morning hills with red ; 
They stcii — ^tSie wild deer's rustling feot, 
Within thy woods are not more fleet; 

lliv hopeful eye 
Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 
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Aye, let them rail — ^those haughty ones, 
"While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 
They do not know how loved thou art, 
How many a fond and fearless heart 

Would rise to throw 
Its life between thee and the foe. 



They know not, in their hate and pride. 
What virtues with thy children bide ; 
How true, how good, thy graceful maids 
Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades ; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen. 

• 

What cordial welcomes greet the guest 
By thy lone rivers of the West; 
How faith is kept, and truth revered, 
And man is loved, and God is feared. 

In woodland homes. 
And where the ocean border foams. 



There's freedom at thy gates and rest 
For Earth's down-trodden and opprest, 
A shelter for the hunted head. 
For the starved laborer toil and bread. 

Power, at thy bounds. 
Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 

Oh, fair young mother I on thy brow 
Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 
Deep in the brightness of thy skies. 
The thronging years in glory rise, 

aSq, as they fleet. 
Drop strength and riches at tiiy feet* 
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Thine eye, with every coming houri 
Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower; 
And when thy sisters, elder bom, 
Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 

Before thine eye. 
Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 



•♦»■ 



THE LAND OF DREAMS. 

A MIGHTY realm is the Land of Dreams, 
With steeps that hang in the twilight sky. 

And woltering oceans and trailing streams, 
Tliut gleam where the dusky valleys lie. 

Hut over its shadowy border flow 
S\v<'et rays from the world of endless morn, 

Aihl the nearer mountains catch the glow. 
And llowers in the nearer fields are born. 

Tlic soulfl of the happy dead repair, 

I'loin their bowers of light, to that bordering land, 
Aii.l walk in the fainter glory there. 

With the souls of the living hand in hand. 

< )ii<' calm sweet smile, in that shadowy sphere, 
Vvoni eyes that o]>en on earth no more — 

OiH' warning word from a voice onco dear — 
llow they rise in the memory o*er and o*er! 

Far oiX from those hills that shine with day 
An<l fields that bloom in the heavenly gales, 

'l\w Lan<l of Dreams goes stretching away 
To (liinnicr mountains and darker yale& 
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There lie the chambers of guilty delight, 
There walk the spectres of guilty fear, 

And soft low voices, that float through the tight, 
Are whispering sin in the helpless ear. 

Dear maid, in thy girlhood's opening flower. 
Scarce weaned from the love of childish play ! 

The tears on whose cheeks are but the shower 
That freshens the blooms of early May 1 

Thine eyes are closed, and over thy brow 
Pass thoughtful shadows and joyous gleams. 

And I know, by thy moving lips, that now 
Thy spirit strays in the Land of Dreams. 

Light-hearted maiden, oh, heed thy feetl 
O keep where that beam of Paradise falls: 

And only wander where thou may*st meet 
The blessed ones from its shining walls. 

So shalt thou come from the Land of Dreams, 
With love and peace to this world of strife : 

And the light that over that border streams 
Shall lie on the path of thy daily life. 



•♦• 



THE BURIAL OF LOVE. 

Two dark-eyed maids, at shut of day, 
Sat where a river rolled away, 
With calm sad brows and raven hair, 
And one was pale and both were fair. 
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Bring flowers, they sang, bring flowers unblown, 
Bring forest blooms of name unknown ; 
Bring budding sprays from wood and wild. 
To strew the bier of Love, the child. 

Close softly, fondly, while ye weep, 
His eyes, that death may seem like sleep, 
And fold his hands in sign of rest. 
His waxen hands, across his breast 

• 

And make his grave where violets hide. 
Where star-flowers strew the rivulet's side^ 
And blue-birds in the misty spring 
Of cloudless skies and summer sing. 

Place near him, as ye lay him lo-w. 
His idle shafts, his loosened bow, 
Tlie silken fillet that around 
His waggish eyes in sport he wound- 
But we shall mourn him long, and miss 
His ready smile, his ready kiss, 
The patter of his little feet. 
Sweet frowns and stammered phrases sweet ; 

And graver looks, serene and high, 
A light of heaven in that young eye. 
All tiiese shall haunt us till the heart 
Shall ache and ache — and tears will start. 

The bow, the band shall fall to dust. 
The shining arrows waste with rust. 
And all of I^ve that earth can claim, 
Be but a memory and a name. 
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Not thus Ms nobler part shall dwell, 
A prisoner in this narrow cell ; 
But he whom now we hide from men, 
In the dark ground, shall live again. 

Shall break these clods, a form of light. 
With nobler mien and purer sight, 
And in the eternal glory stand. 
Highest and nearest God's right hand. 



THE MAY-SUN SHEDS AN AMBER LIGHT. 

The May-sun sheds an amber light 

On new-leaved woods and lawns between ; 
But she who, with a smile more bright, 

Welcomed and watched the springing green. 

Is in her grave. 
Low in her grave. 

The fair white blossoms of the wood 

In groups beside the pathway stand : 
But one, tne gentle and the good. 
Who cropped them with a fairer hand. 

Is in her grave. 
Low in her grave. 

Upon the woodland's morning airs 

The small bird's mingled notes are flung ; 
But she, whose voice, more sweet than theirs, 
Once bade me listen while they sung. 

Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 
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That mufiio of tihe early year 

Brings tears of anguish to my eyes ; 
My heart aches when the flowers appear ; 
For then I think of her who lies 

Within her grave. 
Low in her grave. 



■ •♦» 



THE VOICE OF AUTUMN 

There comes, from yonder height, 

A soft repining sound, 
Where forest leaves are bright. 
And fall, like flakes of light, 

To the ground. 

It is the autumn breeze, 

That, lightly floating on, 
Just skims the weedy leas, 
Just stirs the glowing trees. 
And is gone. 

He moans by sedgy brook, 
And visits, with a sigh, 
The last pale flowers that look. 
From out their sunny nook, 
At the sky. 

O'er shouting children flies 

That li^ht October wind, 

And, kissing cheeks and eyes 

He leaves their merry cries 

Far behind. 
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And wanders on to make 
That soft uneasy sound 
By distant wood and lake, 
Whdre distant fountains break 

From the ground. 

No bower where maidens dwell 

Can win a moment's stay ; 
Nor fair untrodden dell; 
He sweeps the upland swell, 
And away I 

Moum'st thou thy homeless state! 

Oh soft, repining wind I 
That early seek'st and late 
The rest it is thy fate 

Not to find. 

Not on the mountain's breast, 

Not on the ocean's shore, 
In all the East and West: 
The wind that stops to rest 
Is no more. 

By valleys, woods, and springs, 

No wonder thou shoulost grieve 
For all the glorious things 
Thou touchest with thy wings 

And must leave. 



i^t LATBU POUIA. 



• II. 



THE CONQUEROR'S GRAVE. 

iiiN tliirt lowly grave a Conqueror lies, 
AimI m*i tlie iiiunuinent proclaims it not, 
No; n>un<l the blooper's name hath chisel wrought 

i i.f finblonis uf a iame that never dies, 
! . \ aihl uiniirtiiith, in a graceful sheaf, 
I u i:,«<l with tho laurel's fair, imperial lea£ 
A f>iinpIo name alone, 
To tho great world unknown, 
I LT.iwn hero, and wild flowers, rising round, 
N; • k iiH'udow-swcet and violets of the ground, 
i.< all lovingly against the humble stone. 

I !• rr. in the rjuiot earth, they laid apart 

No man uf iron muuld and bloody hands, 
\ li<> sought to wreak upon the cowering lands 

1 li«- |Mis<ious that consumed his restless heart; 
..It one of tonJor sidrit and delicate frame 
riontlot^t, m mien and mind, 
( )f gtMitlu womankind, 
: ! r 1 i < 11 y hI 1 ri I iki n g from th e breath of blame : 
v.).,. in whose eyes the smile of kindness mode 

In haiiul, like flowers by sunny brooks in May, 
i ' t. at the thought of other's pain, a shade 
< n sweeter sadness chased the smile away. 

Nor deem that when the hand that moulders here 
Was raised in menace, realms were chilled with fear, 

And armies nmstered at the sign, as when 
riouds rise on clouds before the rainy East, — 

(iray captains leading bands of veteran men 
Ari.l tiery youths to be the vulture's feast. 
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Not thiu were waged the mighty wars that gave 
The Tictory to her who fills this grave ; 

^one her task was wrought, 

Alone the battle fought; 
llirough that long strife her constant hope was staia 
On Gtod alone, nor looked for other aid. 

She met the hosts of Sorrow with a look 

That altered not beneath the frown they wore, 
And soon the lowering brood were tamed, and took, 

Meekly, her gentle rule, and frowned no more. 
Her soft hand put aside the assaults of wrath. 
And calmly broke in twain 
The fiery shafts of pain. 
And rent the nets of passion from her path. 

By that victorious hand despair was slain. 
Witn love she vanquished hate and overcame 

Evil with good, m her Great Master's name. 

Her glory is not of this shadowy state. 

Glory that with the fleeting season dies ; 
But when she entered at the sapphire gate 

What joy was radiant in celestial eyes! 
How heaven's bright depths with sounding welcomes 

rung, 
And flowera of heaven by shining hands were flung 
And He who, long before, 
Pain, scorn, and sorrow bore, 
The Mighty Sufferer, with aspect sweet, 
Smiled on the timid stranger from his seat; 
He who returning, glorious, from the grave. 
Dragged Death, disarmed, in chains, a crouching 
slave. 

See, as I linger here, the sun grows low; 

Cool airs are murmuring that the night is near 
Oh gentle sleeper, from thy grave I go 

Consoled though sad, in hope and yet in fear. 
22 
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Brief is the time, I know. 
The warfare scarce beffon; 
Yet all may win the tiimnphs tibon hast won. 
Still flows the fount whose waters strengthened 

Tlie victors' names are yet too few to fill 
Heaven's mighty roll ; the glorious armory. 
That ministered to the«, is open stilL 



NOTES. 



Pageia 

POEM OF THK AGXB» 

Ih fbis poem, written and first printed in the year 18S1. fiie 
snthor has endeavored, fix>m a sarvey of the past ages of the 
world, and of the sncceesive advanoea of mankind in knowledge, 
ylrtne, and happiness, to Jostiiy and confirm the hopea of uie 
philanthropist for the fhtore destinies of the human raoeii 

Pac^87. 

TIDE BUBIAIrPLAOlb 

The itrst half of this fragment may seem to the reader bor- 
rowed from the essay on Rural Funerals in the foiuth number of 
the Sketch-Book. The lines were, however, written more than 
a year before that number appeared. The poem, nnfinisned as it 
ia, would hardly have been admitted into this coUection, had not 
the author been unwilliDg to lose what had the honor of reaem> 
bUng so beautiful a composition. 

Page 4a 

THX MAHBAOBK AT BdO. 

This poem, written about the time of the horrible butchery 
(rf the Bciotes by the Turks, In 1824, has been more fortunate 
than most poetical predictionSb The independence of the Greek 
nation, which it foretold, has come to pass, and the massacre, by 
inspiring a deeper detestation of their oppressors, did much to 
promote that event 

Page 48. 

Her maiden <wi^ her own Hook h(ur. Ao. 

**The unmarried females have a modest Ming down of tho 
hair over the eyes."^— Eliot. 
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Page 69. 

MONITMENT MOUNTAOT. 

The mountain called by this name, iB a remarkable precipice 
in Great Barrington, overlooking the rich and pictoresqae vallef 
of the Iloasatonic, in the western part of Massachosetts. At the 
southern extremity is, or was a few years since, a conical pile of 
small stones, erected, according to the tradition of the surround- 
ing country, by the Indians, in memory of a woman of the Stock- 
bridge tribe, who killed herself by leaping from the c<Ige of the 
precipice. Until within few years past, small parties of that 
tribe used to arrive ft-om their settlement in the western part of 
tlio State of Now York, on visits to Stockbridge, the place of tlieir 
nativity and former residence. A young woman belonging to one 
of tliese parties, related, to a friend of the author, the story on 
which the poem of Mountain Monnment is founded. An Indian 
girl had formed an attachment for her cousin, which, acceding 
to the customs of the tribe, was unlawful. She was, in oonse- 
qucncc, seized with a deep melancholy, and resolved to destroy 
herself. In company with a female friend, she repaired to the 
mountain, decked out for the occasion in all her ornaments, and, 
after passing the day on the summit in singing with her com- 
panion the traditional songsof her nation, she threw herself bead* 
long from the rock, and was killed. 

Page 80. 

THK MTTBDBBED TRATXLL1SB. 

Some years since, in the month of May, the remains of a ha« 
man body, partly devoured by wild animals, were found in a 
woody ravine, near a solitary road passing between the mountains 
west of tlie village of Stockbridge. It was supposed that the per* 
son caino to iiis (U-ath by violence, but no traces could be discoT- 
ercd of his murderers. It was only rocollected that one evening, 
in tlie course of tlie previous winter, a traveller had stO[q>ed at 
an inn in the village of West Stockbridge; that he had inquired 
tlie way to Stockbridge; and that, in paying the innkeeper ftir 
soiiiethitig ho had orderod, it appoare<l that he had a oonslaenble 
sum of ni<»iicy in ids possession. Two ill-looking men were 
present, and went out about the same time that the traTeller 
proceeded on Iii.s journey. During the winter, also, two men of 
sha]>by apj)e;u-ance, but plentifully sumdied with money, had lin- 
gered for awhile about the village of Stockbridge. Several years 
afterward, a criminal, about to be executed for a capital ofllenoe 
in CanH<I(^ oonfesstKl that he had been conccrno<l in murdering a 
traveller in Stockbridge for the sake of his money. NoUiiB^ ' 
ever <1is(>overcd respecting the name or residence of the; 
murdered 
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Pagell& 
Chained in the market place he eiood^ &e. 

The story of the AfHcan Chief; related in thiB ballad, ma; 
found in the African Bepository for April, 1826. The sabje< 
it was a warrior of majestic stature, the brother of Yarradeei 1 
of the Sollma nation. He had been taken in battle, and 
brought in chains for sale to the Bio Pongas, where be wat 
bibited in the market-place, his ankles still adorned with 
massy rings of gold which he wore when captured. The re) 
ofbis captor to listen to his offers of ransom drove him mad, 
be died a maniac. 

Page 124 

THE CONJUNOnON OF JUFITKB AND VENUS. 

This conjunction was said in the common calendars to I 
taken place on the 2d of August, 1826. This, I beliore, wo 
error, but the apparent approach of the planets was sofficie 
near for poetical purposes. 

Page 180. 

THK HUSBIOANS. 

This poem is nearly a translation from one bv Josd Marl 
Heredia, a native of the Island of Cuba, who published at 1 
York, about the year 1825, a volume of poems in the Spa 
language. 

Page 182. 

WILLXAIC TBLL. 

Neither this, nor any of the other sonnets in the collect 
with the exception of the one Arom the Portuguese, is framec 
cording to the legitimate Italian model, which, in the autl 
opinion, possesses no peculiar beauty for an ear accustomed • 
to the metrical forms of our own lang^uage. The sonnets in 
oollection are rather poems in fourteen linee than sonnets. 

Page 188. 
The slim papaya ripens^ Ao» 

Papaya— papaw, custard-apple. Flint, in his excellent v 
on the Geography and History of the Western States, thus 
scribes this tree and its tmit : 

^ A papaw shrub, hanging fhll of flrnits, of a sixe and weigl 
disproportioned to the stem, and from under long and rich-l 
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ins: leaves, of the same yellow with the ripened fhiit, and of an 
African luxuriance of growth, Is to us one of the richest specta- 
cles that we have ever contemplated in the array of the woods* 
The fruit contains ft-om two to six seeds like those of the tama- 
rind, except that they are double the size. The pulp of -Uie fruit 
resembles egg-custard in consistence and appearance. It has the 
same crcnmy feeling in the mouth, and unites the taste of efflffi 
cream, sugar, and spice. It is a natural custard, too Infldons for 
the relish of most people." 

Cliatenubriand, in his Travels, speaks dispara^ngly of the 
ftuit of tiie papaw ; but on the authority of Mr. Flint, who must 
know more of the matter, I have ventured to make my western 
lover enumerate it among the delicacies of the wildemeea. 

Page 14T. 
The surfaca rolls and fluctuates to the eys. 

The prairies of the West, with an undulating surfkoe, roUing 
prairiea, as I hey are called, present to the unaccustomed eye a 
singular s))cctacle when the shadows of the clouds are panlng 
rai)idly over them. The face of the ground seems to fLootuate 
and toss like billows of the sea. 

Page 147. 

The prairie-fupwk that, poised on hiffh^ 
Fl(ips his broad wingSy yet tnoves not. 

I have seen the prairio-hawk balancing himself In the lAr for 
hours togetlier, apparently over the same spot; probably watch- 
ing his prey. 

Page 148. 

TTiese ample fields 
Nourished their harvests. 

The si/o and extent of the mounds in the valley of the Mtasli- 
sippi, iiulicatc the existence, at a remote perio<l, of a nation at 
once populous and laborious, and therefore probably BubdatiDg 

by agriculture. 

Page 149. 

T%6 rude conquerors 
Seated the captine with their chiefs. 

Instances are not wanting of generosity like this among Cbi 
North Aiiierican Indians towards a captive or survivor of s ho»- 
Mle tribe un wliich tne greatest cruelties had been exerdsed. 
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Page 160. 

SONG OF MARION^ lUS, 

The exploits of General Francis Marion, tlie &monA partisan 
learrior of South Carolina, form an interesting chapter In the an- 
nals of the American revolution. The troops were so harassed 
by the irregnlar and successful warfare which he kept ap at the 
head of a few daring followers, that they sent an officer to re- 
monstrate with him for not coming into the open field and fitt- 
ing "like a gentleman and a Christian/* 

Page 16T. 

MARY MAGDAL1:N. 

Several learned divines, with much appearance of reason, In 
particular Dr. Lardner, have maintained that- the common notion 
respecting the dissolute life of Mary Magdalen is erroneous, and 
that she was always a person of excellent character. Charles Tay* 
lor, the editor of Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible, takes the same 
view of the subject. 

The verses of the Spanish poet here translated refer to the 
** woman who had been a sinner,'* mentioned in the seventh chap- 
ter of St. Luke's Gospel, and who is commonly confounded with 
Mary Magdalen. 

Page 159. 

FATDIA AND KADUwiN. 

Tills and the following poems belong to that class of ancient 
Spanish ballads, by unknown authors, called Bomancea Morisooa 
— Moriscan romances or ballads. They were composed in the 
14th century, some of them, probably, by the Moors, who* then 
lived intermingled with the Christians ; and they relate the loves 
and achievements of the knights of GrenadSi 

Page 161. 

LOVB AND FOLLY. — (FBOM LA FONTAINS.) 

This is rather an imitation than a translation of the po«m of 
the graceful French fabulist 

Pagel6& 

These eyes shall not reccUl thee^ Ao, 

This is the very expression of the original — No te Ucunardn 
mis o}oH, (S»x The Spanish poets early adopted the practice of 
calling a lady by the name of the most expressive feature of her 
countenance, her eyes. The lover staled his mistress ** O)jos beJ- 
ins,^ beautifiil eyes; ^'ojos serenos,'^ serene eyes. Green eyes 
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eeem to have been anciently thought a great beanty In Bpain^ 
and there is a very pretty ballad by an absent lover, in whidi h« 
addressed his lady by the title of ** green eyea ; ^ sapplicating thai 
he may remain in her remembrance. 

I Ay ojnelos verdes I 
Ay losmisojnelosi 
Ay, hagan loe cielos 
Que de mi te acuerdeel 

Page 167. 

Say^ Love— for thou didst 8ss her Uars^ Ac. 

The stanza beginning with this line stands thus in the origi- 
nal: — 

Dilo tu, amor, si lo viste ; 

I Mas ay I que de lastimado 
Diste otro nudo d la venda, 
Para no ver lo que ha pasado. 
I am sorry to find so poor a conceit deforming so spirited a 
oompusltion as this old ballad, but 1 have preserved it in the ver- 
sion. It is one of tliose extravagances which afterwards became 
so coiiiinon in Spanish poetry, when GoDgora introduced the 
eatilo cuUo, as it was called. 

Page 16a 

LOVE IN TIIB AOB OF OHIYALBT. 

Tliis i)crsonIflcation of the passion of Love, by Peyre VidiJ, 
has boon referred to as a proof of how little the Provencal poets 
wore i ndebted to the authors of Greece and Kome for the imagery 

of their poems. 

Page 169. 

THK LOVR OF GOD. — (FROM THX PROTENgAL OF BERKABD BA80AA.) 

TIio ori^Mnal of these linos is thus given by John of Nostrada* 
mus, in his lives of the Troubadours, in a barbarons Frenchified 
orthogn'aphy : — 

Touta kausa mortala una fes porird, 
]'()rs que Taniour de Dieu, que tousiours duraro. 
Tons nostras cors vendran essuchs, come fa Teeka, 
Lous Aubres leyssaran lour verdour tendra e fresca, 
]jOiis Ausseleta del boscperdran lour kant subtyen, 
E noil s'auzira ]»lus lou Rossignol {^entyen. 
Lous Buols al i'astourgage, e las biankas fodettas 
Bent ran lous agulhons de las mortals Sagettas, 
Lous orcstas d' Aries fiers, Eenards, e Loupe espai* 
Kabrols, Cervys, Chanious, Senglars de toutea para, 
Lous Ours hardys e forts, seran poudra, e Ajena, 
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Loa Danlphin en la Mar, Ion Ton, e la Balena, 

Monstres impotuoos, Kyanmes, e Gomtaa, 

Looa Princea, e lous Beys, seran per mort domtas. 

£ nota ben eysso kdscun : la Terra grand& 

(Ou TEscritura ment) Ion fermament que branda, 

Prendra antra fignra. Enfin tont perir&, 

Fors que TAmour de Dieu, que touionrs dnrari. 

Page 170. 

FROM THK SPANISH OF PBDBO DB OASTSO T ANATA. 

Las Auroras de Diana, in which the original of these lines 
is contained, is, notwitlistanding it was praised by Lope de Yega, 
one of the worst of the old Spanish Bomancea, being a tissue of 
riddles and affectations, with now and then a little poem of con- 
siderable beauty. 

Page 184 

SASTH. 

The author began this poem in rhyme. The following is the 
first draught of it as far as he proceeded, in a stanza which h« 
found it convenient to abandon. 
A midnight black with clouds is on the sky; 

A shadow like the first original night 
Folds in, and seems to press me as I lie ; 

No image meets the vainly wandering sight, 
And shot through rolling mists no starlight gleam 
Glances on glassy pool or rippling stream. 

No ruddy blaze, from dwellings bright within. 

Tinges the flowering summits of the grass ; 
No sound of life is heiml, no village din. 

Wings rustling overhead or steps that pass. 
While, on the breast of earth at random urown, 
I listen to her mighty voice alone. 

A voice of many tones ; deep murmurs sent 

From waters that in darkness glide awar. 
From woods unseen by sweeping breezes bent. 

From rocky chasms where danmess dwells all day, 
And hollows of the invisible hills around. 
Blent in one ceaseless, melancholy sound. 

Oh Earth I dost thou, too, sorrow for the past f 
Mourn'st thou thy childhood's unretuming hoorBi 

Thy springs, that briefly bloomed and faded fast, 
The gentle generations of thy flowers, 

Thy forests of the elder time, decayed 

And gone with all the tribes that loved their shade f 
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Monrn^st thoa that first fair time so early .lost, 
Tlie golden age that lives in poets' struiks, 

Ere hall or lightning, whirlwind, flood or Arost 
Scathed thy green hreast, or earthquakes whelmed thy p1«] 

Ere blood upon the shuddering ground was spilt, 

Or night was haunted by disease and guilt? 

Or haply dost thou grieve for those who die f 
For living things that trod awhile thy face. 

The love of thee and heaven, and now they He 
Mixed with the shapeless dust the wild winds dhase? 

I. too, must grieve, for never on thy sphere 

Shall those bright forms and fiices reappear. 

Ha ! with a deeper and more thrilling tone, 

Rises that voice around mo, 'tis the cry 
Of Earth for guilt and wrong, the eternal moan 

Sent to the listening and long-suflferlng sky. 
I hear and tremble, and my heart grows feint, 
As midst the night goes up that great complaint. 

Page 199. 

Where laar^s day-white rimUets run 
Through the dark noooda^ like frighted deer. 

Close to the city of Munich, in Bavaria, Hes the spacious 
beautiful plcasure-^ound, called the English Garden, in wl 
these linos were written, originally projected and laid out by 
countryman, Count Kumford, under the auspices of one of 
sovereifjns of the country. Winding walks of great extent, \ 
throiifih close thickets and groves interspersed with lawns; 
streams, diverted ft-om the river Isar, traverse the grounds swj 
in various directions, the water of which, stained with the < 
of the soil it has corroded in its descent firom the upper eonn 
is frequently of a turbid white color. 

Page 204. 

Tm OBBEN MOimTAIN BOTB. 

Tills song refers to the expedition of the YermonteiB, o 
mandcd by Ethan Allen, by whom the British fort c^ Ti< 
dcro{^a, on Lake Champlain, was surprised and taken, in Mi^, 1 

Page20a. 

TUB child's FinrxBAL. 

The incident on which this poem is founded was Telate< 
the author while In Europe, in a letter ft-om an English lady. 
child died in the south of Italy, and when they went to bw 
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